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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Now that the rumoured danger to the alliance between France 
and England appears, for the time at least, to have passed, we 
find that it was really worse than we supposed it to be, and we 
understand its causes better. We have indeed nothing more au- 
thoritative on the subject than the declaration in the Moniteur 
that the Emperor Napoleon would be found faithful to the Eng- 
lish alliance and to his contracted engagements; but the precise 
shape which the Bolgrad dispute had assumed has been rendered 
clearer, the extent to which the French Government had placed 
itself in opposition to ours has been more explicitly avowed, 
and we have a probable insight into the motives for that es- 
trangement. We knew last week that the Count de Persigny 
had gone over from London to visit his Sovereign at Compiégne : 
it is now intimated in very intelligible terms that there was no 
other motive for the Count’s visit but to accomplish a direct 
communication with the Emperor, This is remarkable. The 
French Ambassador had, of course, been in constant communica- 
tion with the Foreign Office at Paris: there is no intimation that 
the Count de Persigny did not make faithful representations of 
the views of the English Government, and even of the state of 
national feeling in this country: there have been unintermitting 
assurances that the Emperor himself had not cooled in the alliance 


SATURDAY, 


concentrated 
| 


or abated in his desire to codperate with this country ; yet he suf- | 


fered his Ministers to act as if his Government had gone off upon a 
separate course, and the organ of that Government had even as- 
sumed a tone of hostility towards England. This antagonism had 
gone so far, that it scarcely created surprise when a journal usually 
attached to our Government talked this week about a ‘‘ resump- 
tion of the war with Russia” in the East, at the very time that 
it was exposing something like hostility on the part of the officers 
of the French Government; and we might certainly infer from 
these facts, that for some reason or other the information which 
the Count de Persigny had transmitted for the use of the French 
Emperor did not reach him. Of course no such statement has 
been made ; it is but a natural inference from the known facts. 

In another respect the organs of the French Government had 
given forth signs of the estrangement. It was reported in Brus- 
sels before it was well known in London, and the knowledge 
could only have been transmitted from Paris, that Prince Carini, 
the Neapolitan Ambassador in this country, had received his 
passports ; and it was intimated that the Marquis Antonini, the 
Neapolitan Ambassador at Paris, would not be sent away. This 
would indeed have been a separation between France and Eng- 
land. But, whatever may have been the intention at the time 
this report was circulated, the fact is that Antonini is dismissed 
from Paris as well as Carini from London. 

While the controversy on these signs of the day is going on, 
the Emperor himself appears upon the scene, giving courtly 
welcome to the new Russian Ambassador; and in doing so Na- 
poleon uses a cordiality of language that might beseem Wa- 
lewski or De Morny, but that contrasts remarkably with the 
more than distant, the inimical tone, of our ruler Palmerston, 
in speaking of the same Power. Is France really at one with 
us, or are there two powers called ‘‘ France ”’—one represented 
by De Persigny, one by Walewski ? 
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Remote and not very powerful Persia has been rendered a con- 
spicuous if not an alarming subject this week, by a remarkable 
paper which appeared in the Morning Post on Wednesday. It 
was an article very unlike the composition of ordinary journal- 
ism from such information as is usually attainable. It was like 
a manifesto—an exposé des motifs, but without any statement of 
the authority putting it forward. That the writer had access to 
authentic information appears in the internal evidence, and the 
main. According to 





statement has been received as true in the 
this account, had not ceased from intrigues in Central 
Asia, even during the war with this country. She had per- 
suaded the Shah of Persia to meintain neutrality with us during 
the war, because if he had proceeded to hostility, it might have 
provoked the intrusion of an Anglo-Indian ermy into Persia, and 
have threatened the vulnerability of Russia’s Georgian frontier. 
Thus, neutrality, which was the boast of our diplomatists, was 
really the result of Russian advice. No sooner, however, did 
Omar Pasha threaten a Georgian campaign, than Russia met the 


Russia 


altered circumstances by renewing more active intrigues in Per- 
sia; and then began the series of petty provocations which ‘ cul- 
minated in Mrs. Hashem’s imprisonment” and in the withdrawal 
of Mr. Murray from Teheran. It is now well known, that at 
the commencement of the present year, Russia had a large force 
at Astrachan, no doubt to cross the Caspian and 
occupy the Persian towns of Amol and Asterabad. Russia has 
eded in making the Asiatic tribes and states be- 
as victorious out of the general war in Eu- 


meanwhile succ 
lieve that she 
rope as she was at Kars, 

But that is not the worst. Throughout these proceedings, so 
inimical to England, the Government of Persia acted on the ad- 
vice of M. Bourée, the French Ambassador there. It is possible 
that the hostility of M. Bourée may be nothing more than the 
traditional rivalry between France and England in Persia. Ad- 
venturous men, who seek such commissions, whether they are 
French or English, are apt to regard the question of their sue- 
cess as a personal matter; M. de Sartiges has to excel Colonel 
Sheil, Mr. Murray is to outdo Sartiges, M. Bourée is to beat 
Murray. There is reason, however, to suspect that M. Bourée 
had encouragement from M. Thouvenel ; it has come out 
quite distinctly, that during the late intrigues in Constantinople, 
M. Thouvenel was countenanced in his course by the Walewski 
party in Paris; so that a probable chain is established between 
the Anti-English Pro-Russian party in Paris and the Anti-Eng- 
Pro-Russian agents in Persia. Nor is the Anti-English 
proceeding in Persia entirely diplomatic. The engineering 
operations of Herat are said to have been conducted by M. 
Biihler, a French officer in the Shah’s service; and there are 
other French officers in the Persian army which has gained a vic- 
tory over the forces of Dost Mahommed, if the fall of Herat is 
correctly reported by the Indian newspapers. 

The writer in the Morning Post indicates the course which 
this country must take as the proper counteraction to Russia. 
A demand, he suggests, must be made for the withdrawal of the 
French officers from the Persian army; we may have to take 
or the island Karrack ; and if that be not 
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and even keep Bushire, 


| enough to compel the Shah’s restoration of Herat to Dost Ma- 


these. 


hommed, we must be prepared ‘‘ to resort to extreme measures in 
as well as in Asia, to the extent of ‘‘ revolutionizing 
‘resuming the war with Russia.” 

announced a reinforcement of Admiral 


Europe ” 
Persia ” 

The newspapers 
Lyons’s squadron in the Black Sea. 


or 
have 


new Lord Mayor Finnis, at the Guildhall 
yportunity for Lord Palmerston 


The festival of th 
on Monday, afforded another 0} 


to make a declaration ‘* No surrender” is our Premier’s 
motto. He was speaking, of course, with a conscious reference 
to the chain of circumstances which we have sketched above; he 


knew that they were to a certain extent present to the minds 
of the public ; he selected his words in order that they might be 
telling and intelligible without departing from diplomatic de- 
corum. We can appreciate, then, the point of such sentences as 
‘* At the commencement of the present year, this country 
possessed the finest army and the most magnificent fleet that 
ever were engaged in defending the honour and the rights of 
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England. . . . . The people of England would willingly forego | 
the prospect of future military glory, if the objects of the war 
had been substantially accomplished. . ... It now remains 
that the conditions of the peace shall be faithfully executed and | 
honourably observed ; and then, I trust that the peace of Europe 
will be placed upon a secure and permanent foundation.” If 
not ?—The meaning is perfectly intelligible. Such is the de- 
claration of the First Minister: the representatives of all classes 
at the Guildhall dinner cheered at the top of their voices. 








Members and ‘ distinguished persons” have been copious in 
public speaking this week. The Parliamentary gentlemen have 
been delivering their accounts, making confession, or courting 
new constituencies. Mr. Watson having become a Baron of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Edwin James has gone down to Hull, ask- 
ing for the seat on popular and Palmerstonic principles. Mr. 
George Hadfield personally makes an approach to annual Parlia- 
ments, by rendering to Sheffield an annual account of his own 
most respectable conduct in the House of Commons; and Mr, 
Roebuck ‘ supplemented ” the address of his colleague by a telling 
speech, with his own interpretation of the doctrine of noninterven- 
tion. Interfere not, he says, in foreign states,—interfere not, 
for example, between King Bomba and his subjects ; but 
prevent other states from interfering; resist a combination of 
despots to oppress a people. Mr. Apsley Pellatt has ren- 
dered his account to Southwark, with a fair show of work 
done in the shape of bills actually passed into statutes; and 
‘* Charley Napier” has made his confession, recapitulating some 
strange votes, and acknowledging personal traits which have 
caused no little amusement. Southwark learns from the lips of 
‘*Charley,” that if he had a contract he would never mutiny 
against Ministers; that for all his boasting in the Baltic, he 
trembled at the prospect of meeting Russian ships; and that his 
constant opponent is some Lord of the Admiralty, past or present 
—his dreaded antagonist being Sir James Graham ! 

Besides these Parliamentary addresses, there have been lec- 
tures of all kinds,—by M. Kossuth on the rights of peoples, with 
a fling at Charles Albert, and an implied apology for Hungarian 
coldness towards insurgent Italy; by Lord Ravensworth, at 
Blaydon, on revealed religion, addressed to a Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, with a hint that the law might be enforeed against a rival 
institute in which free-thinking is admitted; by Lord Robert 
Cecil, at Stamford, on education, heartily in support of the pre- 
sent ‘‘ admirable system” of the Privy Council, with an avowal 
that of the three bills before Parliament last year, he would pre- 
fer Mr. Milner Gibson’s, because it did not meddle with religion 
at all; by Sir William Page Wood, to an association of ‘* Chris- 
tian Young Men ” in Exeter Hall, on truth its counterfeits and 
tests,—the master ‘test’? of the Vice-Chancellor being in 
its nature dogmatic; by the Bishop of Oxford, on ‘national 
life,’—an admirable discourse on the constitutional organi- 
zation of nations, with a splendid illustration of the supe- 
riority of the organic over the inorganic, in ‘‘ the greater force 
which every Eton boy could report as residing in a few impacted 
pieces of birch than there would be in a thousand miles of nebu- 
losity”’; and by Thackeray on the spirit and morals of the 
Georgian wra, expounded to the admiring people of Scotland, 
with telling sarcasms on political humbugs past and present, and 
a most courtly prostration before the accumulated virtues of her 
present gracious Majesty. 


The Russian Railway scheme is not abandoned; on the con- 
trary, the Russian Government has so enlarged its conditions as 
to have drawn in Baring of London and Hope of Amsterdam. 
The new offers are designed to render the project easier to the 
concessionaries. The iron for the rails would be admitted into 
Russia duty free ; the first issue of shares would be to the ex- 
tent of twelve millions and a half; and ten months are allowed 
for that issue. This is intended to allow the capitalists of Eu- 
rope time for throwing the shares into the market: but who can 
tell the position of the money-market, or even the position of 
Russia, within the next ten months? At present, certainly, 
there is not the faintest chance for any shares in the market 
either of London or Paris. French railway shares are under- 
going a constant decline, so much as to have occasioned a report 
that the Government is about to effect a compulsory purchase for 
the State, converting the shares into Government stock, And 
our Bank has announced a new rule, raising the discount to 
7 per cent. Perhaps the concession is, like the Austrian loan 
taken up a few years back by the Duke of Modena, only a drama 
to cover the defeated dignity of the august Alexander, 


The Great Northern Railway of London has been victimized by 
a fraud rivalling that of Charpentier and Grélet on the Great 
Northern of France, but by a different process, That fraud con- 


| the amount of property stolen. 
are said to have awakened the drowsy Great Northern Directors 





sisted, practically, in a stealing of shares. The New York fraud, 
like Robson’s, was an over-issue of shares, with the difference 
that the American manager was under less cheek, while Robson’s 
over-issue was covered by fraudulent transfers. Mr. Leopold 
Redpath, the “ gigantic” Robson of King’s Cross, effected his 
fraud by the simple addition of a “0” to the amount of stock 
which he issued as registrar ; and thus called into fictitious exist- 
ence stock representing 15,000/. or 20,000/. a year. A portion 
of that ‘‘ swag” was his real income, while his apparent salary 
was 250/. or 300/, a year. When Robson’s fraudulent transfers 
were detected, the Crystal Palace Company thought to impose a 


| check on such practices in future by consolidating the very nu- 


merous shares of the Company into a stock ; and we then took 
occasion to express a doubt whether any formal precaution of the 
kind would be effectual. Two weeks have not elapsed, before we 
have a working example to confirm our doubt; Redpath’s fraud 
having been easier of execution, and six or seven times larger in 
The eases of Robson and Grélet 


to examine the leak that had already puzzled them in their 
dividend-fund—20,000/. a year too much running out! Pro- 
bably Redpath’s case will lead to other inquiries. 

With some difficulty, it is reported, a contingent of the Ger- 
man Legion, their wives and families, has been shipped off to 
the Cape of Good Hope. Another contingent is to follow; the 
men of the second body being at present dispersed in various 
parts of Germany in search of wives. The cost, on a moderate 
estimate, is stated at 800,000/. That will be the Dill for 
establishing a new military frontier, which may be christened 
‘“‘ Grey’s Folly.” During their stay in England, the men haye 
been mutinous, riotous, and quarrelsome, and have made a 
British public familiar with their intemperance, their passions, 
and their knives. Whether they will defend the British settlers 
from the Caffre may be doubted ; who will defend the British 
settlers from the German Legionaries we are not told. We can 
imagine only one population which would be more dangerous to 
the Cape of Good Hope—a settlement of those convicts whom the 
Cape colonists refused to admit, on pain of rebellion. Many 
members of a force indiscriminately recruited are likely ‘to 
prove ticket-of-leave men without the ticket. It will not 


| be a settlement of convicts; we may call it a settlement of 


unconvicts, 

Che Cunt. 

Tur Queen’s Belgian guests, the Duke and Duchess of Brabant, quitted 
Windsor Castle on Monday, for their own country. It was the birthday 
of the Prince of Wales; but in consequence of the death of Prince Lei- 
ningen, half-brother to the Queen, the usual military honours were dis- 
pensed with, and all invitations to Court were cancelled. 

Prince Frederick William of Prussia arrived at Windsor Castle on Sa- 
turday, on a visit. 

The open-air exercise of her Majesty has been confined to walking in 
the Castle-gardens and the Home Park, accompanied by Prince Albert, 
the Princess Royal, and Prince Frederick William of Prussia. 

The Queen gave audience on Monday to Earl Granville, Mahomed 
Pasha, and M. Musurus the Turkish Minister. 





The anniversary of the great civic festival, the day of the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, was celebrated on Monday with rather more than the 
usial display. First the new potentate, Lord Mayor Quested Finnis, 
entertained a goodly host at the Mansionhouse at breakfast. Then, at- 
tended by a retinue of officials, he proceeded to the Guildhall, where he 
was sworn in, and invested with the robes and insignia of office. This 
necessary preliminary having been accomplished, the Lord Mayor issued 
from the Guildhall amid a flourish of trumpets, and took his place in the 
pageant of the day. Mr. Finnis is an Alderman of the Tower Ward, 
and it is the custom that the procession should traverse the principal 
streets of the ward represented by the reigning Mayor. Accordingly, 
when the procession began its march, it turned Eastward, traversed 
Leadenhall Street, the Minories, and passed by Tower Hill, Tower Street, 
and Eastcheap, to London Bridge. Led by Constables and Marshals’ 
men, followed by the Companies and their ofticials, the main body of the 
pageant consisted of a military band on a great scale; a series of emblem- 
atical figures; Boydell’s traction-engine drawn by six horses; a prize 
reaping-machine, in a car filled with sheaves of corn, turnips, hay, pota- 
toes, and mangold wurzel, from Tiptree Farm ; a steam-plough drawn by 
two horses; a ship, manned and dressed, drawn by six horses; twelve 
knights, in full armour, and their squires, three abreast ; the humbler 
City officials ; Mr. Sheriff Keats, Mr. Sheriff Mechi, the late Lord 
Mayor, and lastly the Lord Mayor de facto. It may be said that the 
City supplied the Companies, Mr. Finnis the men in armour, drawn 
from the chivalry of Astle y's, Mr. Mechi the agricultural display, and 
Mr. Keats the ship. The long route traversed by the procession was 
| crowded with spectators, in number far beyond that of any recent dis- 
play of a similar kind; and Mr. Mechi’s contributions were the ac- 
knowledged favourites of the hour. . 

Arrived at London Bridge, the Lord Mayor “took water”; and his 
stately barge—not rowed, however, but tugged by a “ Citizen”’ steamer, 
and followed by a crowd of boats—proceeded to Westminster. The 
bridges were full of spectators, and salutes were fired from the shore. 
Landing at Westminster, the Lord Mayor went to the Court of Ex- 
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chequer. He was introduced to the Court by the Recorder ; who, as is 
customary, gave a sket« h of Mr. Finnis’s career. . 

The gentleman whom he had the honour to present to their Lordships, 
\lderman Thomas Quested P. Finnis, a member of the honourable company 
of Bowyers, Was highly qualitied to fill that office to which he had been 
advanced by his fellow citiz ns. Mr. Alde rman Finnis was the fitting type 
of a British merchant. Industrious and self-relying in his youth, enter- 
prising and persevering in his manhood, upright and honourable in all his 
dealings, bo d and yet prude nt in his adventure, he had met with that sue- 
eoss to Which he was so fairly entitled. | U 
himself to his own country, Alderman | innis had extended his operations 
to distant lands, a_i Room the means of spreading the net of commerce 

+ the Asiatic and other distant regions. 
Finis, that he was one of the first to lead the way to establish commerce on 
the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris; and there now existed in the 
city of Bagdad a commercial house of which Alderman Finnis was at once 
the founder and the head. Thus he had given encouragement not only to 
ecommerce but to science ; for he had been mainly instrumental in advan- 
cing those great discoveries which are associated with the name of Nineveh. 
As regarded the descent of Alderman Finnis, he might remind his Lordship, 
that he was des« ended from those who held a respec table but modest station 
amongst the ~~ of the wom “ ~ a s d _ among his ancestors 

e reckoned the names of those who had filled the office of chief magis- 
aon of the Cinque Ports. Early in life he had been anxious to devote 
himself to the Navy ;_ but two of his elder brothers having died—ene, who 
was in the Navy, having fallen during the war, and the other, who was in 
the Army, having died in India—his friends were induced to select for him 
the more peaceful pursuits of commerce. For forty-two or forty-three years 
Alderman Finnis had pursued his business on the same premises which 
are now oe with the name of the firm of which he is the head. 
It was not likely that such a man should not attract the notice of his fellow 
citizens ; and accordingly he was clected a Councillor of the Tower Ward. 
In the course of a few years, during which he gave many proofs of signal 
usefulness, he, on the death of Alderman Lucas, the Alderman of the same 
ward, sueceeded to the magistracy and the gown. The Recorder could state 
from his own experience, that a more able, a more intelligent, or a more im- 
partial magistrate, did not exist in this metropolis. He felt that when the 
Foss come when they would have to look bac i to Alderman Finnis’s career 
as Lord Mayor, it would be seen that he had fulfilled all the expectations 
so justly entertained of him by his fell citizens. He believed Alderman 
Finnis was, besides, a man of a liberal mind and expanded understanding ; 
which would assist all corporate sures for amelioration and improvement 
on which that body was earnestly bent.” 

The Recorder having paid due compliments to the late Lord Mayor, 
and the Chief Baron having offered his congratulations, the Lord Mayor 
in like manner visited the other Courts. Ile then returned by water to 
Blackfriars Bridge, and thence through the streets to Guildhall. 

The evening’s banquet did not greatly differ from the usual routine. 
But the decoration of the Guildhall afforded a striking contrast to that of 
last Lord Mayor’s day. Then it was all warlike; now it was all peace- 
ful—decked out with allegories representing Peace as the patroness of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and the Arts. Besides a host of civie worthies, 
there sat down to dinner, the Commander-in-chief, the Prime Minister, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Secret ry of State for War, the Chaneellor of 
the Exchequer, the Earl of Harrowby, Sir Benjamin Hall, Sir William 
Williams of Kars, the Chief Baron and several Judges. ‘The oratory of 
the occasion did not rise above the average and, as usual, it rather ex- 
pressed sentiments and feelings than opinions. The noticeabl 
speeches were those of the Duke of Cambridge and Lord Palmerston. 
The health of the Duke was proposed after that of the Royal Family. 
In reply, his Royal Highness remarked that it was the first occasion 
on which he addressed his fellow citizens since his assumption of a moré 
important position-than he had hitherto held 

“T am aware that, in undertaking the duties of that position, much is 
naturally and justly expected from me; but L hope you will believe me 
when I assure you that it ever has been, and will always continue to be, my 
anxious and earnest desire to act in such a manner that when, at some fu- 
ture period, I may have to or retire from the post I have now th 
honour to occupy, it will be with the feeling that I have conscientiously dis- 
charged my duty to my country. (Cheers.) If by such a course I gain the 
good opinion and the kindly feeling of my fellow countrymen, I shall feel 
that es obtained the most gratifying reward which can fall to the lot of 
any public man. I had expected, my Lord Mayor, that your Lordship 
might possibly have honoured me by coupling my name with the toast ~ 
‘the Army.’ You have in some respects done me great honour by naming 
me alone ; but I am desirous, on behalf of the Army, which I now have the 
honour to represent, to express in their name my sense of the distinguished 
attention which they have received since their return from the seat of war. 
Nothing could be more gratifying to the feelings of the Army than the cor- 
dial welcome they have exp. rienced from the whole community since thei 
return from the Crimea. Cheering.) That good feeling has been nowhere 
more cordially displayed than in this great metropolis; and we are deeply 

indebted to my excellent friend the late Lord Mayor for the ability with 
which he presided over the banquet given to the Guards. On ‘behalf 
of the Army, I beg to thank my friend the late Lord Mayor and th 
— of London for the very handsome compliment they then 
paid to our troops Renewed cheers.) 1 am sure, also, that the Army 
must be equally rratifi d by the cordial weleomes which have been accorded 
to them in the sister capitals of Dublin and Edinburgh. The best reward 
of a soldier is the kindly approval of his fellow countrymen. The people of 
England have exhibited that kindly feeling towards the Army; and it 
this moment the re presentative of the Army, I beg to tell you they ar 
grateful for the compliment.”’ Loud cheers.) : ’ 

Lord Palmerston’s speech touched on the same topics which he dealt 
with more fully at Manchester, One or two passages have attracted som: 
notice— 

You, my Lord Mayor, have adverted to the events of the late war, and 
to the peace which has followed. At the commencement of the present year, 
this country possessed the finest army and the most magnificent fleet that 
were ever engaged in defending the honour and the rights of England 
(Loud cheers.) The spirit of the people was roused to as high a pitch as 
was ever witnessed in this country. There was every prospect that, if the 
war had continued, future successes would have been obtained, equal at all 
events to those which had crowned the armies of the Allies: but when we 
found that we could obtain by negotiation terms of peace which would sa- 
tisfy our just demands, and which would secure the future peace and inde- 
pendence of Europe, we thought it our duty to sheathe the sword, and, in 
conjunction with our allies, to put an end to the hostilities which were at the 
time in progress. We were convinced that the people of England would 
willingly forego the prospects of future military and naval glory, when they 
were satisfied that the objects of the war had been substantially accom- 
plished. (Cheers.) Itnowremains that the conditions of the peace shall 
¢ faithfully executed—(Prolonged cheering)—and honourably observed— 
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But, not content with confining | 


It was the pride of Alderman | 
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(Renewed and conti / ¢ ind then I trust that the peace of Euro; 
will be placed upon a seeure and permanent foundation.” (Cheers 
rhe Brazilian Minister spoke on behalf of the Foreign Ambassadors ; 


ind 


George 


using the French languag 
peace, that inexhaustible s 
Lewis, speaking for the Ho 


and chiefly praising free institutions, 
yurce of riches and civilization Sin 


use of Commons, said that now, peace having 


been concluded, the Hou of Commons will be enabled to devote its 
entire attention *‘to those reforms which are demanded by the voice of 


the people.” 


Mr. Thwaites and a deputation from the Metropolitan Board of Works 
waited upon Sir Benjamin Ilall on Monday, with the plan adopted by 
the Board for the improvement of Southwark. The new line of street, 
should the plan be sanctioned, will begin near the obelisk in Wellington 
Street, at the South corner of York Street, cross Red Lion Street, Counter 


Street, and, avoiding the Borough Market, the College Almshouses, and 
Barclay and Perkins’s Brewery—all expensive properties—pass th 
Southwark Bridge Road, and strike the Blackfriars Road at a point ex- 
actly opposite Stamford Street. The width of the street from front to 


front will be seventy feet, including the width of the footways, twelve 


feet on each side. Sir Benjamin Hall again remarked on the delay of 
the Board: but, « xpressing his desire to give them all the assistance h« 
could, promised to think over the subject deeply, and give his decision 
on Thursday. In the mean time, the Board might prepare the notices, 
including deviations; and if he did not sanction the plan, the only ex- 


ured would be that of the notices, 


pense in 

Two other deputations with plans waited on the First C 
one plan was received f{ msideration ; and dismissed on the 
as utterly objectionabl the deputation declaring that their projector 
had “sold”? them 


At the ting of t 
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he Metropolitan Board of Works on Wednesd 
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the clerk read from Sir Benjamin Hall, returning the plan for 
main-drainags Metropolis recently adopted by the Board, and 
withholding his approval. Ilis reason for this course is, that the plan 
‘as regards the outfall is at variance with the intentions of the Legisla- 
ture, and contrary to the spirit of the statute.” The First Commissioner 


| 
states, that **he has no de and no intention to interfer 
whatever in the matter beyond discharging the duty which is imposed 


sire way 


in any 


on him by the statut but if the Board desires to confer with him 
before considering any plans, he will be happy to receive then Mr. 
Thwaites explained, that he had a long conversation with Sir Benjamin 
it the Guildhall at the civie dinner on Monday, and had at his invita- 
tion met and discussed the question with him at the Board of Works on 


Mr. Thwaites explained the difficulties 
the First Commissioner his 
ratepayers but the Government ought to sub- 


Tuesday. At these interviews, 
of the Board, and impressed on 
that not only the London 


conviction 


scribe largely towards whatever extension of drainage may be deemed 
necessary Sir Benjamin said, that if the Board would make out their 
claim to his satisfaction, he would submit the matter to the Government. 
Mr. Thwaites remark« t Sir Benjamin showed a desire to assist the 





Board, and mect him and go over the difficult 


he trusted they would 


parts of th cpu stion 

It was agreed that Sir Benjamin’s letter should be considered 
Friday. 

After the B 1] ljourned, Chairman reecived from the Firs 
Commissioner a formal approval of the Southwark improvement plan 


The two Members for Southwark, Mr. Apsl y Pellatt and Sir ¢ harles 











Napier, met their c nts on Tuesday, at the Literary Institution, 
Borough Road, to state their respective doings in Parliament The no- 
ticeable thing in Mr. Pellatt’s speech was, that he could, unlike many 
other Members on similar occasions, boast of having carried three bills 
through the House of Commons,—one on laying down the rule that no 
crossed check shall be pay ible except through an account; a second re- 


gulating Dissenters’ marriages; a third abolishing the exemptions cor 














tained in the Smok Act Sir Charles N ipler described how on certain 
questions he had voted, not according to his own convictions, but ac- 
cording to what he believed to be those of his constituents. For in- 
stance 

He had voted against the Government on the question of opening the 
British Museum on Sundays: not that he saw any harm in it himself 
indeed, he thought it likely to be useful in drawing working men awa) 
from public-houses; but he was informed that there was a strong feelir 
rainst the measure in Southwark ‘* No, no !”” und he had voted in ac- 
cordance with what he believed to be the opinion of his constituents 

Sir Charles gave an account of an interview between himself and tl 
Grand Duke Constantin 

Since the conclusion of peace Sir Charles had been to Cronstadt, to satisfy 
himself whether he had done right or wrong in not attacking it He found 
the fortifications stronger even than he had believed them to be when I 
was there with the fleet; in fact, they were perfectly and entirely impreg- 
nable rhe Grand Duke Constantine had granted him an interview, and 
had shown him all his plans of defenee; and, certainly, more judicious anc 
more proper plans never were conceived He isa man of great talent anc 
ibility, and had spoken to him in a perf tly honest, plain, strat htforwars 
way. ** Hisremark t said Sir Charles, ** was, ‘ Lf you had attempted 
to come in, there v | have been nearly a thousand guns bearing on you 
leet: there was not water enough for your large ships; the channel wa 
narrow, and it was thickly filled with infernal machines that our own 
ships going in and out were afraid of being blown up.” Will you yw mm 
said I, to speak plainly to you Why did you not come out to m us 
Kiel We were then badly manned and badly disciplined If you ha 
come out, I don’t know what the consequences might have been. ‘ Ah, 
said the Grand Duke, ‘ if I had had serews, I should have come out to me 
you I did not know that you were so badly manned until it was too late, 
And I think that it was lucky he didn’t come. Not that there wa I 
Englishman there who would not have fought to the last drop rather thar 
retreat; but after all, vithout disciplined men are n better than 





People are fond of talking about the British 


fortifications without s ra 
le; but the British navy is men, not ships 


navy being unconquerab 
The Members were thanked for their conduct during the past session. 
The Winter session of the Christian Young Men’s Association was 





opened on Tuesday, at Exeter Hall, with a lecture from Sir Willian 
Page Wood, on Truth and its Counterfeits, and the tests whereby “ any 
reasonable being’? may be enabled “to discriminate truth from its coun- 


terfeits,”’ 
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The Royal Geographical Society held its first meeting this season on 
Monday. Admiral Beechey presided, and there was a large muster of 
men conspicuous in science. Admiral Beechey read a letter from Dr. 
Kane, “ their distinguished gold-medalist and Arctic traveller,” re- 
gretting that severe illness prevented him from visiting the Society. At 
the suggestion of the President, a resolution was passed authorizing him 
to wait on Dr. Kane and express the sincere regret of the Society that 
Dr. Kane should have been prevented from appearing at the meeting to 
receive the unanimous and hearty welcome which awaited him. Among 
the papers read, was one describing a proposed exploration of Borneo, 
which its author, Lieutenant de Crespigny, R.N., is about to undertake 
at his own costs and charges, and which he believes he can accomplish in 
two years. At the invitation of the President, Mr. John Craufurd gave 
an interesting account of the characteristics and resources of Borneo. 








In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Monday, Sir Frederick Thesiger 
moved for a rule to show cause why a criminal information should not be 
filed against Mr. J. A. Rose, one of the late Under-Sheriffs of London, for 
a libel on Mr. Horry, a barrister of the Central Criminal Court. Mr. Horry 
had taken a brief to defend a prisoner: several things conspired to make 
him suppose that the case ed not come on, but it was called unexpected- 
ly, in his absence: another series of accidents prevented Mr. Horry from 
meeting the person who had feed him, but he sent the money back by his 
own solicitor. Mr. Under-Sheriff Rose made strong comments on the case, 
in the presence of Mr. Horry and others, on Mr. Horry’s “negligence, and 
reluctance’’ to return a fee; and impatiently interrupted explanation. 
The manuscript of a condemnatory account of the case sent to the Zimes 
was traced to Mr. Rose. Lord Chief Justice Campbell said, that under or- 
dinary circumstances the application for a rule would have been granted ; 
but Mr. Horry had sent a letter to the Times, not only containing a simple 
statement of the case, but a defensive and recriminatory vindication of him- 
self: under these circumstances, the Court would not interfere by granting 
a criminal information. 





Another great fraud in the transfer of shares! The case appears quite a 
yarallel to that of Robson’s, but on a vaster scale. Mr. Leopold Redpath, 
Registrar of Shares to the Great Northern Railway, with a salary of some 
300/. a year, lived at Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park, in a luxurious style ; 
he was well known in the fashionable world, and at the same time a great 
yatron of charitable institutions—a Governor of Christ’s Hospital and of the 
Royal St. Ann’s Society. All this was notorious: it is said that the Direc- 
tors of the Railway believed the wealthy Mr. Redpath accepted the paltry 
300/. a year situation merely for the sake of having some occupation. Of late 
there were strange discrepancies in the accounts of the Company—payments 
of dividends on stock exceeding the Company’s eapital. It was resolved to 
have a thorough investigation of the accounts. Mr. Redpath pronounced it 
useless; but when it was begun, on Tuesday, he absconded. Surprising | 
discoveries have followed. At present the total of the frauds he has com- 
mitted is not known with exactness ; the reports make it vary from 100,000/. 
to 200,000/. It is stated that the frauds were effected by the registrar enter- 
ing a larger amount in the books when a bona fide transfer was made—1000/. 
for 100/., and so on; we suppose selling the 900/. in the market on his own 
account, but the statements are obscure. After Redpath had fled, a subor- 
dinate in his office, Mr. Charles J. Cumming Kent, was arrested, privately 
examined by the Clerkenwell Magistrate, and sent to prison : he is charged 
with complicity in the fraud of his principal. 

It will be recollected that in May last year a great robbery of gold, to the 
value of 15,000/., occurred while treasure was in transit from London to 
Paris, vid the South-Eastern Railway. Up to a very recent day all efforts 
to trace the robbers were futile; but now three men are in custody for 
this robbery, one being already a convict for a forgery. William Pierce 
and James Burgess have been in custody for a week past, waiting the pro- 
duction of the chief witness, Edward Agar, an inmate of Portland Gaol. 
On Thursday, Agar was produced before the Lord Mayor, and the case 
against his accomplices was commenced. Mr. Bodkin explained what the 
prosecution intended to prove. According to Agar’s revelations, he, Pierce, 
3urgess, and one Tester, the last not in custody and probably not in Eng- 
land, were engaged in the robbery. Agar is a professional criminal ; Pierce 
was formerly in the service of the Railway Company as a printer; Burgess | 
was a guard, and Tester a clerk, both in the employment of the Company. 
Of course Agar’s evidence alone would not convict, but it was ounce that 
it would be so corroborated as to lead to a conviction. Agar had lived with 
a woman named Kay; he had a child by her; when Agar was convicted of 
the forgery, Pierce, who was to have protected her, did not use this woman 
well, and she disclosed to the Railway Company what she knew of the rob- 
bery. Agar, hitherto firm to his associates, now turned round upon them. 

Edward Agar was examined at great length before the Lord Mayor, and 
he gave a most minute account of the whole preparations for the rob- 
bery and of its perpetration. Burgess was the guard of the night mail- | 
train which carries bullion to Folkstone. He was “talked over” by 
Pierce, then no longer in the service of the railway, to take part in a 
robbery of gold. Four were to be “in it’’—Burgess, Tester, Pierce, | 
and Agar. Arrangements were made with skill and deliberation. By 
various devices, Agar got impressions in wax of the keys which opened the 
bullion-safe, and which were kept in an office at Folkstone. He made keys | 
from these moulds; went to Dover in the train, and tried the keys on the 
safe; they did not act at first, but he altered them so that they opened the 
safe. Thus one part of the work was done. Next, two hundredweight of 
shot was purchased, with leather courier-bags and carpet-bags to place it 
in: this shot was to replace the gold abstracted, so that the robbery might 
not be immediately detected by the lightness of the bullion-boxes. Agar 
and Pierce, in the character of passengers, were to convey the shot to the 
train. Both had the courier-bags filled with shot suspended to their bodies 
under short cloaks; two carpet-bags had more shot stowed in them, and 
packed round with hay. The robbers could not tell till the evening when 
treasure would go in the mail-train ; so every night for about a fortnight 
Agar and Pierce, loaded with the shot-bags, drove in a cab from Agar’s 
lodgings to the vicinity of the railway ; and as, night after night, their con- 
federate Tester intimated to them that there was no bullion, they returned 
to Agar’s lodgings, not having entered the railway station. At length the 
bullion-safe was to go by the mail-train. Agar and Pierce then drove up to 
the station, in the character of first-class passengers ; Burgess, the guard, 
as an ordinary matter, placed the two heavy carpet-bags of the gentlemen | 
in the luggage-van ; and Pierce got into a first-class carriage. But Agar, | 
with his courier-bags under his cloak, stepped into the luggage-van while 
the stationmaster’s attention was attracted in another direction. The train 
started, and the robber was alone with his prey. In the course of the jour- | 
ney, he unlocked the safe, took out two boxes, and, being provided with 
proper tools, opened them, took out the bars of gold, foreign gold coin, and 
some coupons; the boxes were filled with bags of shot from the courier- | 
bags and the earpet-bags, nailed up, and newly sealed. Tester had been a 
passenger in the train. <A bar of gold was passed to him, through Burgess, 
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| 
‘ducted by Agar, Pierce, and Burgess. At Folkstone, where the rifled safe 
was left, Agar and Pierce took their seats in a first-class carriage, “At 
Dover they got out as ordinary passengers, went to the luggage-van, and 
received their carpet-bags, containing the plunder. They stopped but . 
short time at Dover; returning to London by the mail-train at two in the 
morning. In London, where they met Tester, the bullion and foreign eoin 
were converted into English money. 
At this point, time failed for the further examination of Agar, and the 
investigation was adjourned till Monday. 7 
Richard Cope, the victim of Marley the ticket-of-leave-man, died on Sun- 
day. It appears that the prospects of recovery were favourable until yester- 
day week. The medical witnesses stated that the immediate cause of death 
was disease of the lungs arising from the injuries received by the patient 
and that those injuries were the primary cause of death.” A Coroner's 
Jury has found a verdict of “ Wilful murder” in the case; and Marley 
stands committed for trial. : 





No fewer than five German Legionaries have appeared before the Police 
Magistrates on charges of stabbing and attempted stabbing. They have 
recourse to their knives, against women and men, on little or no proyo- 
cation. Two of the captured knives were of Sheffield make, but bore these 
inscriptions—one, **The real American knife’’; the other, ‘ Americans 
must and shall rule America.” 

An inguiry has been held by Mr. Traill, the Greenwich Magistrate, and 
Captain Robertson R.N., into the cause of the loss of the Royal Mail steamer 
Tay. Captain William Strutt, the commander of the Tay, a number of her 
ofticers, and other persons, were examined. They described how the vessel] 
suddenly struck before daylight, at a time when a good look-out was kept, 
and when it was computed that the ship was many miles from land. The 
water was almost smooth at the time, but soon after the waves rolled in 
heavily ; these rollers were ascribed at the time to a distant storm ; and it 
was afterwards ascertained that a hurricane had prevailed to the North of 
Cuba. The witnesses ascribed the disaster to the storm-wave raised by the 
hurricane having driven the ship out of her course, while no warning was 
given. It came out that Captain Strutt depended on the revolutions of the 
engine to mark the ship’s rate, instead of repeatedly using the log. The 
Massey patent log was out of order, and he did not put the common log in 
use this voyage from Vera Cruz to Tampico. Captain Liott, one of the ma- 
nagers of the company, stated that the disuse of the log was a decided act 
of disobedience of the Company’s regulations. The inquiry closed on Mon- 
day, and the Court will report to the Board of Trade. 

A very extensive fire occurred in St. Martin’s Lane on Sunday morning. 
It broke out about seven o'clock, in the large premises belonging to Messrs, 
Almond, army and navy accoutrement-manufacturers, in Swan Yard, near 
Long Acre; and in spite of the efforts of the firemen the manufactory was 
destroyed, with the Parthenium dancing-room, a livery-stable, and several 
other buildings. ‘The loss is estimated at upwards of 20,000/. 

A large part of the South Metropolitan District Schools, at Sutton, was 
destroyed by fire on Thursday. Though nine hundred children were in the 
schools, no one was hurt. 


A number of gentlemen are forming a small company to erect a model- 
lodginghouse in Eagle Court, Strand; a locality where such a building is 
much needed. Miss Burdett Coutts has promised to take 1000/. of shares 
if the remaining 4000/7. are subscribed; and she will endow St. Michael's 
Church, Burleigh Street, with the profits of the investment. 


Provincial, 

Mr. Hadfield met his Sheffield constituents in the Town-hall of that 
borough on Wednesday ; and Mr. Roebuck was present to show his gra- 
titude to his colleague “ for the kindness he had received from him 
during his long affliction.” Mr. Hadfield gave a very detailed account 
of his doings in Parliament; of the votes he had given, the measures he 
had supported ; and of his own views of what should be done in various 
directions,—extension of the franchise, adoption of the ballot, admission 
of the Jews, reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts, abolition of religious 
endowments, and in foreign policy the adoption of the principle of non- 
intervention, and the abolition of the secret system in diplomacy. Mr. 
Hadfield was questioned on several points. One gentleman asked if Mr. 
Hadfield knew what we are going to fight for in Persia? 

Mr. Hadfield said, that though he had read the papers, he certainly could 
not say. He should like to refer the question to his honourable colleague. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Roebuck immediately rose and said, ‘‘ The question is, that we are 
said to be about to go to war with Persia, and the honourable gentleman 
asks for what? As I am not a Minister of the Crown, as I am not in the 
counsels of Lord Palmerston, I cannot answer; and what is more, I suspect 


| he could not.”” (Loud laughter and applause.) 


When the questioning was over, and thanks had been unanimously 
voted to both Members, Mr. Roebuck’s turn came. 

He first explained why he was there : it was to express publicly, and he 
did it with much warmth, his best thanks to Mr. Hadfield for all he had 
done to relieve and soften the great calamity that fell upon him. He and 
Mr. Hadfield agreed on most points—if he went over the points of agree- 
ment he should occupy them till night—but on a few points they agreed to 
differ. One of these points was the doctrine of nonintervention. Mr. Roe- 
buck stated his own conviction with great emphasis. ‘I believe we ought 
not to interfere in the internal affairs of other nations; but while we abstain 
we must see that nobody else does so interfere.” (Cheers.) England should 
ally herself, if she can, against the despots; but she should not interfere 
between sovereigns and their people. “Now I will state to you my views 
upon this Neapolitan interference. I think we are militating against our 
own rule in this matter, in interfering between a people and their sove- 
reign. Now, if the Austrians had marched their troops into Naples, then, I 
say, we might fairly have declared war against Austria. But Austria has 
done no such thing. We have said to King Bomba—as I think he is called 
in derision—‘ You oppress your subjects; you must not do so any more. 
Though I lament as much as any one that there should be such an animal 
upon this earth as King Bomba, yet between him and his people I think it 
is our duty not to interfere. The moment any other power interferes then 
we can step in.” i 

Another point on which he differed from Mr. Hadfield was religious 
endowments. Mr. Roebuck said, endow none, or endow all. He would ra- 
ther endow none. Now Mr. Hadfield voted with Mr. Spooner on the May- 
nooth question ; but Mr. Roebuck would not vote for the putting down of 
Maynooth until what Mr. Grote called ‘‘ the greatest ecclesiastical enormity 


| in the world,” the Irish Church, is put down. He also differed from Mr. 
| Hadfield on the subject of national education ; believing that it is better to 
at Red Hill station. From that station the operations in the van were con- | prevent crime by educating the people than to punish criminals, 
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Lord Robert Cecil, Member for St imford, addressed a es audience 


last week in the lecture-room of the M chanics’ Institution in Stamford, 
part of his discourse consisted of 


on National E . ition. The m 
lowed by an examination of the 


history of the Education questi fi 
proposals of Sir John Paking Saas 1, Lord John Russell, and Mr, Milner 
Gibson, and a re jection of their “ theories” in favour of the practical 
ystem arried out under the Educational Committee of th Privy Coun- 
al. At the outsct of his ana he made a distinction. not new indeed. 
but perhaps not sufficiently remembered 
‘ When I talk of ie dient nv of th 





—_ 


im free to confess that I 


people, 1 








do not mean what Isay. What I really | struction of the peo- 
ple. Though it sounds a paradox y so, schools 1 schoolmasters have 
really very little to do with the education of the you lo educate th 
voung, is really not so mu h to « iltivate their intellect it is to train 
their hearts, to 1 ould their habits of feeling and of action in accordan 

with the precepts of religion rhe culture of the memory and the reason, 
which is the work of the hoolmaster, is not education; it is mere in- 
struction. And yet I must cont to call it educat in spite of this 
apology - for the habit of thus misusing the word has become so inveterate 
with spet akers and writers—it boasts such high official sanction—it has so 


‘If into all ew habits of thought, that I 
ible if I affected a more accurat 


hould only be making 


Yet 1s 


embedde d its 


myself uninte ellig phraseol 











not but think the distinction involves more thar question of mere verbal 
correctness ; he ms to me productive of most serious evil It leads us to 
expect at the hands of our schoolmasters results which they cannot poss ily 
produce, ull te which thay « n only very partially contribute ; and then we 
deers and perhaps abandon our system, because it does not answer our un- 
reasonable expectations We eall our school-instruction education, l 
then we expect from it tl | traini id moral 1 n which only 
the real educatic m can l real edueati ‘ e don it 

school-bench, under terri f th hool-cane, by hel -boo i 
black-board. If done at , it must done clac where than at schoo it 
must be the result of the influences which breathe around the daily life in a 
well-ordered home ; of a mother ectionate care and tender vigilance ; of 
holy lessons instilled and foster: 1 r the genial warmth of that ft 1 

ligious sympathy whiel 1 speaks not in catechisms but from heart to heart 


of that which teaches more than words 
parent’s virtuous life. So far as the 


cation.” 


can teach—the daily example of a 
se exist the child will have a r 


Lord Robert infers from the ‘* contemptuous ” rejection of Lord John 
Russell’s resolutions by the House of Commons, that the present system 
will not be interfered with, “ probably until the next census’’; and if 


“the rate of increase”’ of th 
will probably before the next ec 


Privy Council system ‘‘be maintained, it 
mes have provided for all who ar 
now destitute of the means of ition.” Sir John Pakington’s mea- 
sure, he said, wouk ee wise more irreligion and more demoralization by 
tenfold than all the ignorance which it was intended to remove and he 
believed that at ist religious men of all parties, in very despair, would 
unite in a resolution to exclude this bone of discord, religious teaching, 
altogether ; and so this compromise would sink down into becoming that 
yery secular system which it was intended to avert. 


nsus ct 


educ 


The first election of members of the new Council under the Cambridg 
University Reform Act, took place in the Cambridge Senate-house on 
Friday the 7th. The following were elected for four years 

Heads of Houses—Dr. Whewell, lrinity ; In j 





Corrie, Jesus. 





He ag Mr. Selwyn, St. Jo yan’ s, Lady Margaret Professor of Divi- 
nity; Mr. Browne, Emmanuel, Hulsean Lecturer of Divinity 

Members of the Senat Mi Martin, Fellow of Trinity; Mr. Bateson, 
Fellow of St. John’s; Dr. Paget, Caius (Medicine) ; Mr. France, Fellow of 


St. John’s. 
The following were « 
Heads—Dr. Phelps, 
Master of Magdalene. 
Professors—Mr. Sedewick, 
College, Moral Philosep! 
Members of th S 


ourable Mr. Neville, 


Trinity College, Geology ; Mr. Grote, Trinity 








é Mr. Clark, Fellow of 

Fellow of Pembroke; Mr. Campion, Fellow of Queen’s; M1 

Fellow of St. Catherine’s 
Professor Thompson (Gi 


Trinity; Mr. Adams, 
Hardwick, 


within two votes of Professor Grote 


and Mr. Gunson, the Tutor of Christ’s, was within five votes of Mr. 
Hardwick. 
Prominent among the lecturers of th weck is the Bish p of Oxford ; 


who delivered an address on Tuesday, inaugurating the winter session 
of the Reading Mechanics’ Institute. The subject was National Lift 

The Bishop treated the large them« great bri adth and a temp red 
eloquence. Defining gathering of individual men into one 
community under a fixed form of g so that the body might be 
treated as possessing a co n life, a common moral aim, and so united 
that it might be spoken of in a certain way as constituting a personality, 
he illustrated its growth by describing that of the Jewish nation, th 
nations that sprung into being after the dissolution of the Roman Em- 
pire, and that of England itself. Showing the influence of a common 
origin, a common faith, and a common language, the conditions of 

vigorously organized nation lity, he how in the case of Italy the 
policy of the Papacy hi id ke r fi national organiza- 


with 
a nation as 
f government, 


mm 


showed 
om renewing the 





tion she possessed under a verial Rome ; and how in the case of Russia, 
her destruction of Pola nd in ed ise of Austria, her conquest of Lom- 
bardy—in the case of England, her merging the separate life of Ivre- 
land’ in the nation lity of the empire—had made each and all 
weaker, He showed how national life depends on organization ; 


how organization is strength; how a consciousness of strength 
breeds a certain nobleness of mind; and how great pocts and painters 
have only risen out of the body of true nations. Nor did he fail to point 
out some of the sources of national weakness,—excessive party-spirit, and 
intense religious differences, them. In his peroration he dis- 
coursed on the great tas k set before the British yp ple to pre 
extend our purity of faith and worship, and to ¢ xhibit, as flowing forth 
from these, a rational, well-balanced, ennobling liberty. 

“The Bl: aydon Newsroom and Literary Institute” kept its first anni- 
versary by giving a tea-party on Thursday week, in the school-room of St 
Cuthbert’s Chur: h, Blaydon. After tea, Lord Ravens sworth delivered ¢ 


among 
erve and 


address, with the view of promoting ‘the great cause of order and re- 
ligion. he whole tenour of his discourse was directed against “in- 


which, we infer from Lord Ravensworth’ s 
address, is, in some unexplained way, patronized by “the other insti- 
tute” at Blaydon. He wi mald not say that ‘all those who belong to the 
other institute are bad men”; he re garded them with ‘‘ deep compassion 


fidelity in revealed religion ” 
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and sorrow.”” But while he upheld the right of private judgment, and 
stated his ‘the cause of true nahen has never been pro- 
moted by pproaching to persecution,” he distinctly warne 





those who a ‘impugn the doctrines of revealed religion,”’ tha 





‘they may probably find themselves under the prosecution Ma 
jesty’s Attorney-General The Honourable G l ad 
dressed the mecting on educational pursuit udvo ie readi ‘ 
light literature as a ulthy recreation,” but ] he I 





wainst the light literature of Franc 


M. Kossuth lectured at Manchester on Tuesd in the Free Trad: 
Hall, to an audience of thr r four tho nd persons, includ many 
ladies, and among local : ] s John Potter. Mr. G \ n, 


Jom Watkin, and Dr. Vaughar Mr. R. N. J 











Mr. Abs | h 
Sheriff of Lancashire. presided IK it ibject the nat lity 
f Italy ; and hi bic \ t ] that Ital can l ] ud 
pendence by insurrection, and that her cl nT of st I ire 
double what they were in 1848 When the day con col 
to be hoisted on more on the walls of L the in 
encouraging cheer from the patriots, fron f | Great 
Britain ?”’ 

Gloucester, it s suilered rom th W ‘ not- 
withstanding the fact that tl n citize ] " reby 
liminished, the Surveyor of Taxes has ht fit to surcha them. 
This } caused a ferment in tl ity On Thursday we Mayor 

ad over an mect in the Shire-hall M ucl 

Bowly, Ald n ii \ I 1. Stur i ot | t rly 

not « igainst t buses of the collection of but 

x le led late 

reps intimatin ight | l } tax. 

One of them st lt ! 10-tax returns ld ‘ paper ; 

hat a1 | k 25,0007. in | " 1 his 

incom t 0”) \ det Ld his cred t! i, that 

whereas he had returned his income in hundreds, th iry iad altered 

it to thousands by adding a cipher. “If,” said Alderman Heane, “ we 

are to be at the mercy of a ret tribunal, the sooner we have a Czar to 

reign over us the better.” A memorial to the Lords of tl l'reasury, 
embodying the spirit of the resolutions adopted, condemning the tax 


vexatious, oppressive, unfair,” was carri | 
Mr. Richard Andrews has been elected Ma 
fifth time Romsey has elected the same g 
times—Dr. Beddom« 


ntleman as Mayor for fiy 


Mr. Cyrus Field, the projector of the Atlantic Submarine Ti 


legrap 


yor of Southampton, for the 


h 


Company, explained his project to a number of gentlemen in the Under- 
writers’ room at Liverpool, on Wednesday It oposed to sink a 
cable of 1900 miles from Valencia in Lreland to ohn’s Newfound- 





| land. A survey of the intervening ean has sho 1at there is a tole- 
rably level bottom, covered with minute shells, all across; — the eat 
depth, 2070 fathoms, being within about thirteen mi f the centre 


If this line were laid, it would place 





‘ mMeXor 


with New Orleans. The scheme appears t beer iwably re- 
ceived. 

Burglary and highway robbery with violence have risen to sucl tch in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, that Colonel Pollard, Chairma ft li 
fax bench of Magistrat has announced in open court, that tl tlemen 
of the neighbourhood carry revolvers, and that they will shoot any one wl 
lays a finger on them on the highway 

The body of the **Gipsy King,’ whose name is Stanley, ! eon found 
in the Dart, near Totnes. Foul play is suspected ; the , : tating that 
the deceased had been strangled betore the body entered the wat On tl 


other hand, Stanley, w! 
ened to drown himself 

The Coroner's 
by an inundatio m 
de ntal death.’ 


lies of the miners wl 
have returned a verdi t** Ac 


Jury who sat on the b 
at Bryn Mally Colliery 


rile drunk, had quarrelled with his sons and threat 


Two calamitous incidents have oceurred on the railw bet vy] 
| and Hereford. Some trucks eseaped from a siding at Ponty; rit wi 
an incline, and came in contact with an advancing passen , 
number of passengers were hurt. Ne 1, th ! f 


ft thwart the road 


in express-train left the rails and dra 





that moment a goods-train came up on t ind there was a fear- 
ful crash Iwo gentlemen were kill ersons were | ly 
bruised. 

IR 1D 1 AND. 

Sir Robert Kane, in a letter to the ¢ Examiner, states that a mect- 
ing of the Senate of the Queen’s University will shortly take plae { 
the purpose of taking two important subjects into consideratio t! 
first being “the relations which are to exist between the Q n’s Un 

and the so-called Catholic Universi ta ] d rel to tl 





curriculum of studies, a 1 vd®by 
it the conferring of degrees 


; altering th« 
Chancellor in his late address ¢ 


The Endowed School Commissioners opened a public inquiry in Dubl 


in 


Castle on Monday The evidence taken showed that there a grea 
want of sound practical education for mercantile purposes, and the know- 
lege of English, in the schools used by the middle classes of Lreland 


The desideratum, according to two of the 


education.” 
Im thi 


l its annual meeting on Tuesday, 


not even a 


The Tenant Leagu 
lin Music-hall. Nothing, 
incidents of the occasion Mr. G. H 
the chair. himself there were pr 





new chairman, \ novel intl 
Moore, as leader of the party, to 
sent 





Besides 


witnesses, is a ** good English 


Dub- 


four other Members of 


Parliament,—Mr. Brady, Mr. M‘Evoy, Mr. Kennedy, and Mr, Patrick 
O’ Brien. 

Two instances are noted this week of extraordinary decrease in tl 
amount of Irish pauperism. Within seven years the oceupants of the 
workhouse of Carlow Union have been reduced from 2900 to 374; and 
the paupers at present consist entirely of persons wed and infirm and of 
children. In Tuam workhouse there are now only 224 persons: in 
February 1849 the recipients of poor-relief were 14,867 
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SCOTLAND. 

t this day the most conspicuous man in Modern 
a delivering his American lectures on “the Four 
dwellers in the capital of North Britain. He fixed his 
rostrum in tue Music-hall, and ‘ everybody” flocked thither to hear. 
The plan of the lectures is simple—one to each reign. But in this 
framework the monarch is only the principal figure; around him are 
crowded an endless variety of characters—indeed, most of the famous and 
infamous men and women who have lighted up or darkened ‘the great 
world” from 1715 to 1830. About these, again, Mr. Thackeray throws 
sparkling illustrations of the manners and habits of the time in which 
they lived, and fills up the interstices with keen bon-mots and telling 
Y The lectures are in fact a history of a hundred and fifteen 
It is needless to say how they are relished by the 


Mr. Thackeray is 
Athens: he has 
Georges’’ to the 


anecdotes. 
years ‘in little.” 
1earers. 

In his third lecture, speaking of the great things that were to be done 
in the sixty years of rule under George the Third, Mr. Thackeray in- 
troduced a personal anecdote Apropos of Napoleon 

‘When I first saw England, she was in mourning for the young Princess 
Charlotte, the hope of the empire. I came from India as a child ; and our 
ship touched at an island on the way home, where my Black servant took 
me a walk over rocks and hills till we passed a garden where we saw a man | 
walking. ‘That is he,’ said the Black man—‘ that is Bonaparte: he eats 
three sheep every day, and all the children he can lay hands upon.’ 
There were people in the British dominions besides that poor Black who had 
an equal terror and horror of the Corsican ogre.”’ 

Mr. Thackeray’s popularity may be guessed from the fact that he is 
engaged to deliver his lectures over again in Edinburgh, and several 
other places are com) ting for his presence, 


i 


Foreign aud Colonial. 

Frantt.—The Emperor of the French returned to Paris from Com- 
pigne on Sunday afternoon, and immediately passed on to St. Cloud. 

On Wednesday the Emperor received Count Kisselef, who presented 
his credentials as Russian Ambassador at the Court of the Tuileries. In 
reply to the prefatorial speech of the Count, the Emperor said 

** Monsicur le Comte, as soon as the treaty of peace was signed, it became 
my constant care, without weakening my former alliances, to mitigate by a 
generous demeanour (adoucir par des bons procédés) all that which the 
strict execution of certain conditions might make severe. I learnt with 
pleasure that my Ambassador at St. Petersburg, animated by these senti- 
nents, had succeeded in winning the good-will of the Emperor Alexander, 
The same welcome awaits you here, you may rest assured; because, inde- 
pendently of your own personal merits, you represent a Sovereign who so 
nobly knows how to impose silence on sad reminiscences, which war too 
often leaves behind, to think only of the advantages of a sincere peace by 
entertaining friendly relations.” 

"The talk about a change in the Ministry has died away. Count Wa- 
lewski remains at the head of the Foreign Office ; and Count de Persigny 
has returned to his post in London, ‘furnished with conciliatory in- 

tions.” | 

There appears to be a real dissatisfaction felt in the French capital at 
the conduct of the Emperor in spending so much time in the country, 
and at the state of things in general. 

** Two or three members of the Cabinet, at all events,’’ says the Paris 
correspondent of the 7imes, “have spoken their minds very freely, and, 
under the circumstances, very boldly, on the present state of aflairs. It 
may be admitted that the evils which afflict so many of the population 
ought not to be attributed to the Government; but, at least, the Govern- 
ment should avoid giving any pretext for imputation. When the people 
find, for instance, that the representative of France at the Czar’s coronation 
may combine the character of an ambassador with that of a speculator, that 
the concessions obtained are not exclusively political, and that private in- 
terests are at least equally cared for with those of the public, it is no wonder 
they should murmur. Again, it is just that the Emperor should have time 
for relaxation and relief from the severer occupations of state but surely 
there is no very pressing necessity for the resumption of the festivities of | 
Compiégne at Fontainebleau, while masses of the people are in indigence, 
and five months out of the twelve should in all conscience suftice for mere 
amusement. No one believes that his Majesty neglects public business even 
during these hours, but they like to feel the hand that governs them, and 
the hand cannot in safety be so long withdrawn. Those about the Court 
who are most attached to the Emperor's person, and really careful of his 
popularity, are doing their utmost to dissuade him from going to Fentaine- 
bleau,—with what success remains to be seen.”’ 

On this head the Dai/y News correspondent says 

**T can state with certainty that the Court will go to Fontainebleau this 
month, although many of the Emperor's advisers have very strongly urged 
upon him that, under present circumstances, it would be desirable at once 
to take up his residence at Paris for the winter.”’ 


Uriqinm. 


stru 


King Leopold opened the ordinary session of the Legisla- 
ture in person on Tuesday. In his speech, the King took a cheerful 
view of the state and prospects of the country. There has been an 
abundant harvest; commerce is in a satisfactory state; much progress 
can yet be realized in agriculture ; art flourishes, and aids industry; new 
roads have been opened. T'wo paragraphs deserve citation in full. The 
first relates to the educational question— 

** The triennial reports which have been distributed prove the solicitude 
of my Government for primary and secondary instruction, Not less interest 
attaches, in its estimation, to superior instruction. The opening of the 
academical year has recently afforded an opportunity of recalling to mind 
the principles, the firm and sincere application of which must insure the 
prosperity of the State Universities.”’ 

The second paragraph relates to national defence— | 

** The most searching investigations have been ordered, with the view of 
furnishing to my Government the elements necessary to be submitted to 
your consideration as to the means best calculated to reconcile the great in- 
tercsts involved in the defence of the country with those of our national 
commeree and our maritime metropolis. I recommend the solution of these 
questions to your characteristic patriotism.”’ 

iinllant.—A letter from the Hague, of the 7th instant, says that the 
Duich Government has refused to authorize the establishment of Crédit 
Movilier companies in Holland. 


Staly.—No news from Naples, good or bad. Two different sections 
of the so-called Liberal party have caused ‘ manifestoes ”’ to be posted on 
the walls of Naples, both moderate in tone, but one a little more pas- 
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| the governor of the province ; 


| the frontiers of which were carried back to the Pruth. 


' 
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sionate in its appeal to the people to recover their rights, that is, constj- 
tutional government. 

The King has warned the people to show the greatest respect to 
French and English subjects. A story shows the measure of alarm. 
On the 5th instant, an Englishman and his sisters going home late, were 
challenged by a sentinel, and compelled to march past single file. The 
excuse was, that the soldier thought “there was an attrappamento, and 
had become alarmed.’ Signor Carafa expressed to the British Consy] 
his regret at the occurrence. 

The Vienna Gazette announces that the Central Congregations of Lom- 
bardy have at length been definitively constituted. ‘ The Emperor hag 
nominated twenty-nine Deputies for the nine ‘ provinces’ of Lombardy, 
and twenty-five for the eight Venetian provinces.” P 

It is now said that the Emperor and Empress will “next week” got 
out for Lombardo-Venetia. 

HK u55i8.—The Continental journals still draw attention to the peeuliar 
disposition of the Russian troops; they incline Southward. For many 
years, the Austrian Correspondence remarks, the military force in Russian 
Poland has not been so small as at the present time: the whole army 
does not consist of more than 60,000 men. This the correspondent con- 
nects with the high price of provisions in Poland. The great bulk of the 
Russian army is in Podolia and Volhynia. In Southern Russia, where 
there was formerly nothing but cavalry, there is now the whole of the 
second army corps, with its head-quarters at Kharkoff. When the war 
commenced there was but one division in the Crimea, but now there are 


| three. 


Wurkey.—The British squadron in the Bosphorus has now assumed the 
proportions of a fleet, and more are expected in the waters of Beicos. The 
ships there on the 30th were these — 

** The line-of-battle ships Majestic and Royal Albert ; the screw frigates 
Curacao, 30, Diamond, 28, and Dauntless, 28 ; the steam-corvettes Malacea, 
17, Magician, 16, and Ariel, 14; the tenders and steam gun-boats Conflict, 
Curlew, Desperate, Swallow, each of 8 guns; Beagle, Centaur, Recruit, 
Snake, Sphynx, Stromboli, Viper, Vulture, Wrangler, each of 6 guns; the 
Arrow, Gladiator, Lynx, Medina, and Tartar, each of 4 guns ; the Oberon, 3, 
Harpy, 1, Melampus and Wye, powder-vessels.”’ 

The St. Jean d’Acre, the Retribution, and the Cressy, all line-of- 
battle ships, joined the fleet a day or two afterwards. ‘The Sultan has 
not only informed the Divan that the stay of the British fleet in the Black 
Sea is necessary, but ‘ that he takes the entire responsibility on himself.’ ” 

The Austrians not only maintain garrisons at the principal towns in 
Moldo-Wallachia, but, ‘early in October, detachments were sent to Is- 
mail, Reni, and Kilia.””’ The commander of the Imperial troops is Ge- 
neral de Marziani. 

The Constantinople correspondent of the Times states that the cere- 
mony of investing the Sultan with the Order of the Garter ‘ went off 
very satisfactorily.” 

‘* The Sultan sent two masters of ceremony and several Court carriages, 
in which the insignia, exhibited on red velvet cushions, and carried by the 
different members of the Embassy and the heralds, were placed; the Am- 
bassador and Garter King-at-Arms having taken up the principal carriage. 
Lord Lyons, Sir Ilenry Bulwer, and several others who had been invited, 
followed in the remaining carriages as far as there was room; the rest 
(mainly officers) rode on horseback. The Ambassador made an address, 
which was translated by the Minister of Foreign Affairs; and then the 
statutes of the Order were read. ‘Ihe insignia were after this handed over; 
a compromise was made between the etiquette which forbids to touch the 
person of the Sultan, and the customs of the investiture, according to which 
the new member must be literally invested ; so all the insignia were handed 
to the Sultan with the exception of the riband with the St. George, which 
the Ambassador placed over the Sultan’s shoulder, and the Garter, with 
which he touched the Su!tan’s knee. The Sultan seemed to take great in- 
terest in the heralds, or rather in their costumes, which he examined with 
attention after the ceremony.” 

The Moniteur de la Flotte gives some particulars of the history of Bol- 
grad, about which so much is said and so little known. 

‘* The origin of Bolgrad is of very old date. It was built in 1470, by 
Drakoul, Prince of Wallachia, who conquered Bessarabia, and afterwards 
ceded it to Mahomed II. It was for several years the place of residence of 
but about 1550 it was abandoned, and has 
since gradually gone to ruin. By the treaty of Bucharest, signed in 1812, 
between the Porte and Russia, the latter came into possession of Bessarabia, 
The town of Aker- 
mann was afterwards added to the empire of the Czars by the treaty of 1826. 
Bessarabia at that period comprised five districts—Bender, the Boudjak, 
Akermann, Kilia, and Ismail. Bolgrad was a dependent on the district of 
Kilia, but was considered of such little importance that its name is not men- 
tioned in any of the treaties of that period. Its name has only once ap- 
peared in history since the sixteenth century, and for a fact which historians 
appear to be ignorant of. After the battle of Pultowa, Charles XII. having 
retired on that part of the Ottoman territory, Bolgrad was fixed on as his 
place of residence. He did not, however, go there; and it was not at 
Bender, as is generally believed, that he took up his retreat, but at Warnitz, 
a town situated at a short distance from Bolgrad. The population of Bol- 
grad is only about from 300 to 400 inhabitants. Although placed at the 
bottom of a not very deep lake, and of which the navigation is difficult, it is 
considered as one of the ports of the Danube. It carries on a steady trade in 
wheat, barley, rye, and cattle. Formerly this trade was carried on by water ; 
but now, in consequence of the difficulty of the navigation, it is done by 
land to the other ports of the Danube. In very productive years the in- 
habitants do not take the trouble to reap all their corn, but turn their cattle 
in to feed on it ; and whole droves of buffaloes may at times be seen feeding 
in fields of corn having the appearance of the sugar-cane grounds in the 
Antilles,”’ 








Piisrrllaucons. 


The first Cabinet Council of the winter season was held on Tuesday, 
at the official residence of the First Lord of the Treasury in Downing 
Street. The Ministers present were Viscount Palmerston, the Lord 
Chancellor, Earl Granville, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of Har- 
rowby, Sir George Grey, Earl of Clarendon, Mr. Labouchere, Lord Pan- 
mure, Sir George Lewis, Sir Charles Wood, Mr. Vernon Smith, Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, Mr. Baines, and the Duke of Argyll. 

The Cabinet Council, attended by the same Ministers, met again on 
Wednesday, at Lord Palmerston’s official residence. 

The Cabinet met a third time on Thursday: all the members were 
present. It is remarked that the daily journals have not, as usual, re- 
ported the length of the sittings. 
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Parliament was further prorogued on Thursday, by Commission, until | |The Emperor and Empress of the French have placed 100,000 frances at 


Tuesday the 16th December ; not then to meet for despatch of business. 
Prince Carini and the Marquis Antonini, the Ministers of the King of 

Naples at the Courts of St. James’s and the Tuileries, respectively, have 

n informed by the Governments of England and France that their 


bee Rp — ‘ 
This has been done, it is said, because 


ssports are at their disposal. 


the King of Naples did not think fit to withdraw them after the rupture 


between the two Governments and himself. 





The total deaths in London, which in the previous week were 969, 
rose to 1006 in the week that ended last Saturday. The average num- 
ber in the ten weeks corresponding to last weck, of the years 1846—'55, 
was 1032; and if this number is to be compared with the deaths now 
returned, it must be raised in proportion to increase of population, when 
it will become 1135. The comparison shows a difference of 129 in fa- 
your of the return of last week. . . . . A garden labourer at Fulham 
died at the age of ninety-one years; the widow of a Government clerk at 
ninety-five; and the widow of an agricultural labourer died in Obli- 

ation Row, Upper Tooting, of bronchitis, at the age of one hundred, 
Mr. Withall, the Registrar, mentions that “‘ this centenarian was born at 
Sevenoaks in Kent, in November 1755; she enjoyed good health and 
the use of her faculties till within the last five weeks.”—Registrar- 
General's Report. 

The journals contain a rumour that the list of Bishops about to resign 
will be increased by the name of the Bishop of Rochester ; who, it is said 
on local authority, finds the duties of his diocese too laborious for a man 
of “ advanced age and consequent infirmities.” 

Further details have been received with regard to the Russian railway 
concession. It is stated that the contract has been signed by M. Isaa 
Pereire on behalf of the Crédit Mobilier, Messrs Hope of Amsterdam, 
Solomon Thurneyssen, Thomas Baring. and Stieglitz and Co. The roads 
are to be finished in ten years, and the duration of the concession is to bi 
for eighty-five years from the time each line is completed. The lines to be 
constructed are—1l. The Warsaw line; 2. Kovno, to the Prussian frontier ; 
3. Moscow to Nigny Novgorod; 4. Moscow to Theodosia; 5. Malo Arch- 
angelsk to Libau. The Government guarantee 5 per cent, including sinking- 
fund } per cent, which is not to commence for thirty years. Twenty years 
after the opening of each line the Government is to have the right of pur- 
chase by allowing for sixty-five years a sum per annum equal to the average 
profits of the last previous five years; but it is supposed this is not to be the 
case if the profits have been below the guarantee. During the next two 
years about 200 English miles are to be opened, in the five following years 
about 470 miles, and in the last three years the remainder. The President 
of the Board of Direction must be a Russian, but the chief Committee for the 
settlement of all differences is to be in Paris. Rails, machinery, and all 
requisites, are to be imported free cf duty ; and the first issue of shares is to 
be for a sum equal to 12,500,000/. sterling, of which half is to be subscribed 
in Russia. [Our journals express general distrust of the scheme, the new 
explanations notwithstanding 


The great bell of Westminster, intended for the clock tower of the new 
Houses of Parliament, and known as “ Big Ben,’’ was solemnly tested on 
Thursday. Mr. Denison, its designer, and a great company of the curious, 
were present. The bell was not in its place, but within a hoarding at the 
base of the tower. The clapper, of twelve hundredweight, was on this oc- 
casion swayed to and fro by eight labourers. The note struck proved to be 
E natural, the note it was designed to give forth. The bell is described as 
a “perfect piece of casting”; and its power of tone surpasses that of all 
other bells, native or foreign 


In consequence of the two recent disastrous occurrences on the London 
and North-Western Railway, the Board of Trade have ordered two official 
inquiries,—the inquiry into the Wolverton case to be conducted by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Yoland R.E.; the King’s Langley, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wynne R.E. 


Lord Panmure has issued an order permitting the employment of soldiers 
as military clerks. 

Six thousand pounds are to be expended in providing separate quarters 
for married noncommissioned officers and private soldiers at Chatham. 

The Nightingale Fund now exceeds 37,000/.: a first instalment of 1000/, 
has just been received from Calcutta. 

The fortifications of Toulon are to be considerably increased : the work is 
to be extended over three or six years, and will cost three or four millions of 
francs 

The naval force in commission on the lst instant consisted of 264 ships, 
with 5037 guns, and 49,644 men. On the lst of January the ships num- 
bered 325, with 6231 guns, and 63,335 men. 





The Irish journals record the death of Major William Nugent Macnamara, 
many years one of the Members for Clare, and a prominent politician, but 
better known as O’Connell’s second in his fatal duel with D’Esterre in 1815 

_ Prine: Callimaki, the Turkish Ambassador, has had an audience of the 
Empress of Austria, to present a fine necklace sent by the Sultan. 

The Archduke Charles Louis of Austria was married to the Princess Mar- 
garet of Saxony, in the Court Church at Dresden, on the 4th. 

On the arrival of the Dowager Empress of Russia at Nice, the flower- 
Women presented a fine bouquet; and in return the Empress made them a 
present of 1000 francs,—a costly nosegay. 

The Goldsmiths Company, on learning that the income of Middlesex 
Hospital was inadequate to its expenditure, have presented 200/, to its funds. 
_ The vintage of France has given satisfaction both as to quantity and qua- 
lity ; but it would require four or five similar harvests to restore the old 
abundance and « heapness 


Accounts from Madeira state that there are signs of improvement in the | 


vines. ‘The failure in recent vintages has led to the introduction or exten- 
Sion of other crops—sugar, corn, cochineal, vegetables. 

A recent census of the Roman States makes the population 3,100,000 ; 
4n increase of 300,000 in ten vears. 


In 1854, 232,031 passengers passed between England and the Continental | 


Channel ports; in 1855, the total was 313,580 : the inerease is ascribed to 
the Paris Exhibition. 

Works are proceeding for deepening and extending the anchorage of 
Leghorn ; but want of money makes the progress slow, 





| of Paris during the winter months, simi 


the disposal of the Prefect of Police to open economical kitchens for the poor 
ies to those found so useful last year. 
The price of corn continues to fall throughout France; and in Paris it 
has receded so much that the Caisse de Service de la Boulangerie is now re- 
ceiving instead of spending, as it has done for some years past, to keep down 
the price of bread: the price would now be, according to the price of corn, 
46 centimes, but the assize fixes it at 50 centimes. 
Tobacco is rising in price in this country; intelligence having arrived 
from America that the crop is a very deficient one, and even that it has been 
much damaged in many » & es by a very early frost 


Twelve subjects of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, chiefly 
lawyers, doctors, and learned professors, who have been four years in prison 
on charges of sedition and conspiracy, have just been sentenced to periods of 
imprisonment varying from two years to six months 

Captain Nias, the Superintendent of the Royal William Victualling Yard 
at Plymouth, has been superseded, in consequence of an inquiry by the Ad- 
miralty into certain charges made by Mr. Triscott, the Storekeeper Mr. 
Triscott’s own conduct is also pronounced not free from censure 


On Monday morning snow fell at Shields, and the distant Cheviots were 
observed to have put on their winter covering. 

Vesuvius has shown some activity of late, sufficient to excite attention in 
the evenings. The guides believe that there will be a considerable eruption 
before long 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the §th day of Nov. 1856 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





Notes issued...... £23,389 ,805 Government Debt £11,015,100 
Other Securities 3,459 900 
Geld Coin and Bullion 8,914,805 
Silver Bullion - 
£23,389 805 £23,389 ,805 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Proprietors’ Capital Lui 00 Government Securities inclu 
Rest }, 237 423 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,592,679 
Public Deposits* 4,631 9 Other Securities 15,626,428 
Other Deposits 9,652 Notes 3,150,435 
Seven Days and other Bills 909,844 Gold and Silver Coin 615,347 
£ 134.889 £32,984,889 


juer, Saving-hanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The Zimes, commenting on the “difference” between England and 
France, caking out on the subj ct as the best means 
of coming to an against 
Count Walewski and others, in unmistakeable languags 

** The recent declaration in the Moniteur has, besides its significance as 
an overture towards an oblivion of past asperities, a significance searcely 
less important. It is now for the first time formally made known to the 
world, through a perfectly official and authentic channel, that there ex- 
ists a difference between England and France. This differenee, in accord- 
ance with the conciliatory spirit which it has so honourably evinced, the 
Voniteur characterizes as of slight importance; a conclusion in which we 
regret that we are unable to coneur. In differences between friends 
no good is ever done by undervaluing their importance and seeking to 
slur over matters that must be peremptorily settled one way or the 
other, in order to secure an appearance of immediate peace and reconciliation, 
We do not think it is a subject of small importance whether the matters in 
difference between England and Russia be settled by a preliminary agree- 
ment or by a second conference. The honour of the Western Powers, the 
objects of the war, the faith of treaties, the position henceforth to be oceu- 
pied by Russia in the councils of Europe—all are involved in settling what 
we will not call the questions raised, but the tricks and chicaneries attempted 
by Russia, at once by the decision of the Allies, and not by another European 
Congress. Let us look back a little. While the Emperor was seeking at 
Plombiéres that relaxation which the incessant toils and anxieties of govern- 
ment rendered necessary for him, Russian intrigue was busy in his Cabinet. 
and the allegiance wholly due to France was, by means we do not care to 
particularize more precisely, at least divided between France and Russia. 
That wily Power saw, felt, and used to the utmost its advantage, and, as Sir 
W. Napic r would say, jumped upon it with both feet. Prussia had never 
made any secret of her Russian sympathies ; Piedmont had yielded to flat- 
teries and cajoleries, and was at least doubtful in her adherence to the true 
construction of the treaty ; France, or at least those who misrepresented her 
in the absence of the Emperor, was won over to the cause of het late anta- 
gonist; and all that was wanted was to raise some preposterous claim to sub- 
mit to a Congress, in which, by the votes of France, Sardinia, Prussia, and 
Russia herself, the matter might be carried against England, Austria, and 
Turkey, and the disgraces and reverses of the war cancelled by a single aet 
of successful trickery If this Russian difficulty be not settled before 
the time appointed for the meeting of Parliament, we foresce infinite perils 
for the alliance in the discussion which must necessarily take place low, 
it will be urged, can the diplomatic affairs of England be carried to a satis- 
factory conclusion, when she is closely allied with a power whose Foreign 
Minister has evinced such a predilection for a Sovereign lately our enemy 
and even now our adversary >?” 


* Including Exche« 


makes a merit of 


understanding, and brings some accusations 








A portion of the despatches of the overland mail arrived in London 
last night, bringing advices from Bombay to the 17th October. It ap- 
pears still doubtful whether Herat is in the hands of the Persians, 
Warlike preparations still continued, but the first detachment of the ex- 
pedition to the Persian Gulf would not exceed 5000 men, It had not, 
when the mail left Bombay, received sailing-orders 

[The Globe, remarking on this, intimates that “ the expedition is by 
this time on its way from Bombay to Bushire”’ ; and, in warlike tone, 
points out that Persia has not laid siege to Herat “ of het 
but that “‘ our old foe of the Crimea” is at the bottom of it all 

According to a telegraphic despatch from Trieste, ‘‘ San Martino, a 
Piedmontese subject, has been engaged as principal instructor of the 
Persian troops.” 


own aecord,” 


It appears to be still doubtful whether Sir Alexander Cockburn has 
accepted the Chief Justiceship of the Court of Common Pleas, A 
report to the effect that he had accepted this high office reached 
Southampton on Thursday, and yesterday the Liberal chiefs met to 
talk over the fitness of the five or six candidates anxious to represent 
Southampton; but in the midst of the palaver intelligence arrived that 
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Sir Alexander had not yet accepted the Chief Justiceship, and the meet- 
ing broke up. 

The Convocation of the Province of Canterbury was yesterday further 
prorogued until the 17th December. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works met yesterday, and, after a smart 
debate, agreed, by a majority of 38 to 1, that a deputation should wait 
upon Sir Benjan 1in Hall “to confer with him on various plans for inter- 
cepting the sewage of the metropolis.” 








A tel raphic message from Dublin, dated yesterday, points to yet anothe r 
railway fraud. ‘Mr. Little, the Cashier of the Midlan | Great Western 
Railway of Ireland, committed suicide today by cutting his throat. The 


“l to have been the discovery of extensive defalca- 


cause of this act is suppose 
previously unsuspected 


tions in his accounts, which were 
Mr. Leopold Redpath, the Share Registrar of the Great Northern Railw: y 

Company, was arrested ap rday morning, at the house of a friend in Ulst 

Place, New Road. Il gone to Paris, but, feeling the hop« lessn ess of his 


» had 


chances, he returned to London on Thursday night. He was arrested by 
Mr. Williams, Superintendent of the Great Northern Polic« and Mr. Fran- 
cis Mowatt, Secretary of the Company. After he was in custody, he said to 
Mr. Mowatt, “I ami sorry for this—very sorry”; and to Mr. Williams, 
“They have my ye ce in Chester Terrace, and if they sell it well it will 
fetch 30,0007.” Redpath appeared in the dock of the Clerkenwell Police 
Court shortly after his apprehension, and sufficient evidence of his frauds 


was furnished to jt istify the Magistrate in remanding him. Two cases we re 
stated by Mr. Mowatt, showing that in transfi rring to himself two parcels 
of real stock, amounting respectively to 225/. and 250/. he had entered them 
as 1250/. and 1500/. stock. Soon after his examinati: m, an oflicer was sent 
by Sir George Grey to take possession of Mr. Redpath’s ‘place’? at Wey- 
bridge. It was found to be so sumptuously furnished that its worth is esti- 
mated at 35,0007. Mrs. Redpath now he ard from the ofiicer for the first time 
the news of her husband’s crime. It : appears that the convict Robson and 
Redpath were formerly fellow cl rks in the same office of the Great Northern 
Railway. 


Some persons, on Thursday evening, visited an empty house in Walmer 





Place, Crawford Street, Marylebone. They saw a naked child picking up 
shavings in the passage. Following the child, they found in a room, bare 
of furniture, a naked woman lying insensible on the floor, and three chil- 
dren, all naked except one whose sole clothing was an old frock. They were 


starving ; their last clothing had been pledged by the little girl in the frock. 
Instant assistance was rendered. The woman has already dicd in the 
workhouse ; the two elder children are in a dying state; the two younger 
may recover. To account for this tragedy, one of the elder children states 
that the mother would not suffer them to apply for relief. The children 
are illegitimate—abandoned by their father. 


MARKET. 

Stock EXcHANGE, 
Bank of England determined upon an advance to a uni- 
form rate of 7 per cent: there will now. be no distinction for bills at two 
and those at three months. The public were in some respect prepared for 
this movement, from the Bank’s previous refusal to rediscount bills for bro- 
kers which had more than a month to run, also from the continued unfa- 
vourable tendeney of the rate of exchange on Paris, where money is in un- 
diminished demand. The demand for accommodation had been previously 
excessive ; and this, doubtless, was augmented by the precautions used by 
bankers and others through the oft-repeated but erroneous re ports of spe- 
cial meetings to carry out further restrictive measures: the usual require- 
ments for the Stock and Share settlements had also an influence. The 
monthly return of the Bank of France shows no material difference from 


MONEY 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


Yesterday, the 


the previous one. ‘There has been an absence of gold withdrawals from the 
Bank of England. 

The Funds have been unsteady this week, and there have been some 
heavy sales by tie Chancery Broker and on speculative account. The varia- 


tions in Consols have been from 924 to $. The alteration in the discount 


yesterday caused them to decline %; they closed at 9241}. Today, after 
some fluctuations, they leave off at an improvement of } per cent; being 
923 3, and 922 3 for Account. Bank Stock is 1 better this week ; Exche- 
quer Bills have fallen 3s.; India Stock has not altered. ‘ he French Funds 
have shown dulness. ‘The Corn-market has fallen 1s 

Some further details have arrived regarding the Russian Ri uilway conces- 


sion. The scheme, it is expected, will be discountenanced in London and 
in Paris during the monetary crisis; but there a proviso that the first 
issue of shares need not be made for ten months, or until the rate of dis- 
count in Berlin has fallen to 4 per cent. 

In Foreign Securities, the fluctuations have been inconsiderable in most 
eases. Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents are 1, and Turkish 3 better ; 
Spanish 4, Mexican } lower. Buenos Ayres improved 3 per cent upon the 
publication by the agents of that Government of new proposals for arrange- 
ment of the debt; but the rise has not been maintained. 


is 


Railways have shown weakness, through a pressure of sales. In some 
cases aconsiderable fall occurred: today they have rallied a little, but the 
depression still shown compared with last week is—Bristol and Exeter, 2/. ; 
Great Northern, 1/.; Lancashire and ‘Yorks hire, London, Brighton, and 
South Coast, London and North-Western, and South-Eastern, 10s.; Great 
Western, 5s. Great sensation was caused in the Stock Exchange yesterday, 
by the discovery of serious defaleations by the Registrar of Shares in the 
Great Northern Railw: iy Company, to the extent, it is said, of 150,000/. : 
the Original Shaves fell 1/, 10s. and the A Stock 3/. Today they are a little 
better. 

French Shares have been very flat both here and in Paris. It is thought 


that some of the leading Companies w a require more capital than they at 
first contemplated. ‘The following have declined—Western and North- 
Western of France, 1/, 10s.; Great Central of France, 1/. 5s.; Northern of 
France, and Paris and Orleans, 1/.; Paris and Lyons, 1és.; Eastern of 
France, 5s. 

TWwELvE o’CLock. 
Money are 
The bullion 


SATURDAY, 

The English Funds are 4 better this morning. Consols for 
922 3, and for Account 934. Exchequer Bills, 3 dis. to par. 

return by the Bank of England shows a decrease of 66,170/. The monthly 

statement of the Bank of France exhibits a in the bullion of only 

114,380/.; the premiums paid during the month for purchases of gold and 


aecrease 


silver have been 25,400/.; and the amount now held is 6,540,000/. The 
La Plata has arrived from the West Indies, and has brought on 
freight specie of the value of 786,000 dollars. There is no change in 
Foreign Stocks. Railways are eee at Western, 653 ; London and 


South-Western, 104}; Midland, 794 ; North-Eastern 


York, 59}. 


; North British, 38 
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SATURDAY, ONE o’CLock, 
In the English nny the slight improvement that occurred at th opel 





l- 





ing this morning has been maintained; there has been very little d 
Consols for Money are 923 7, and for Account 934. Exchequer Bills 3 


count to par. Exchequer Bonds 98}. Foreign Stocks have been very jn- 


active, and there is no difference in the quotations. 
The Railway Market has been free from excitement, but it has a tenden, y 
to firmness—Caledonian, 563; Eastern Counties, 9; Great Northern, 99: 


Ditto A Stock, 80; Great Western, 65; Lancashire and Yorkshire, O47 








London, Brighton, and South Coast, 106%; London and North- Western, 
103; London and South-Western, 1053; Manchester, Shettield, and Lin- 
colnshire, 33%; Midland, 791; North British, 37}; North-! ast rn—Ber- 








wick, 814; Ditto York, 59}; North London, 97; Oxford, Worcester, and 
Wolverhampton, 28}; South Devon, 153; South-Eastern, 70; Grand 
Trunk of Canada, A Issue, 103. Joint Stock Banks—Bank of Egypt. 
16; Commercial of London, 28}; London and County, 30; New South 


anada 


Miscellancous—C 
Crystal Palace, 2 


Jank, 122. 


113; 


Government 6 
London General Om- 


Wales, Ottoman 
per Cent January and July, 





nibus Company, 3$; Royal Mail Steam, 67. 
3 per Cent Consols 23 | Dutch 24 per Cents 64 ¢ 
Ditto for Account ........... Ditto 4 per Cents 95 7 
3 per Cent Reduced Mexican 3 per Cents ........ 213 9 
New 3 per ¢ Deen Peruvian 4) per Cents, 76 
Long Annuities . Ditto 3 per Cent P D4 
Bank Stock Khe Portuguese 3 per Cents 185 43 5 
Exchequer Bills... Russian 5 pe en 106 & 
India Stock onesen Ditto 4} per ¢ 95 
Austrian 5 per Cents 86 9 Spanish 3 per Cen 41 2 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... . 99 lol Ditto Deferred 23 
Belgian 44 per Cents......... 95 7 Sardinian 5 per Cents SS 80 
Chilian 6 per SAND. cc vesecas 103 5 Swedish 4 per Cents 847 
Danish 5 per Cents .......... 102 4 Turkish 6 per Cents ...... 90 
Danish 3 per Cents .......+. 83 5 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed. 99} 100 
A company is in course of formation for laying down an electric cable from 

England or Ireland to Newfoundland. The proposed capital of the * At- 

lantic Telegraph Company ”’ is 350,000/., and the shares are to be of the un- 


usu . rig of 1000/7. each. 


. R. W. Crawford and Mr. Edmund Round have made a proposal to 
the Generé 1 Screw Company for the formation of an European and American 
steam-ship company, to take the eight large vessels belonging to the 
General Serew proprictary at 373,023/. or 217. per ton, to be paid for in 
shares. The « eapital of the company is to be 400,000/. in 25/. — res, et 
leaving 26,977/. for working expenses. The lines to be oceupied are between 
Bremen and New York, between Havre and New York, and between Ham- 
burg, Brazil, and the River Plate, with Southampton as the port of call 
Messrs. Croskey have offered to undertake the entire agency on condition of 
receiving nothing for their services until the sharcholders get a clear 6 pea 
cent, after which they would divide surplus profits. The plan is said to 


have met with the complete approval of the General Screw Directors, and 


the decision of the shareholders individually is now called for. 


The reports from the manufacturing districts are of a very satisfactory 
character. 

The value of 
owing to a reduction of the French import-duty : 
ter to our colony of Trinidad, 


January, 
mat- 


cocoa in our markets has largely increased sine« 
this is an important 


aud PWusir. 


at the 


Chratres 


There are two good reasons for the revival Lyceum of Le Doe- 


teur Noir—the famous French drame of 1846, when by its composition 
MM. Anicet-Bourgeois and Dumanoir made an important addition to th« 


first place, the * Black 


répertoire of M. Frederick Lemaitre. In the 
Misfortune hits him 


Doctor” is a man of many and also various woes. 
in every possible shape, and on every occasion he quaffs the cup of 
misery with avidity. For a man of colour in an aristocratic slave- 
country to fall in love with a white lady of title, is unlucky enough ; 


but Fabian’s passion is of a stormy kind, that under any circumstances 
would bring about a hurricane of wo. Ile is no sighing swain, but 
the highborn beauty must avow her love for him or perish; no 
other alternative is allowed. Incarceration in the Bastile was al- 
ways unpleasant, but Fabian’s incarceration is ten times worse than 
anybody else’s. He is confined under-ground; fresh straw is grudged 
him as being too expensive; and when he wants to read a let- 
ter of the most thrilling interest, the gaoler takes away his lamp. The 
destruction of the Bastile, occurring during the time of his imprison- 
ment, seems like a gleam of good luck, but it is a mere ignis fatuus ; for, 
about two minutes before he is set at liberty, he has lost his wits, and 
don’t know what liberty means. Fate, indeed, allows him to recover 


his reason at last, but not till she has safely lodged a bullet in his breast, 
so that restored sanity is merely indicated by a dying-speech. Now Mr. 
Dillon is not the actor to do things by halves, and here is an ample stor 
of passion and wo to which he can give the most palpable expression. 
Fabian, in a word, is a capital ‘“‘ show-part” for an artist who is the 
principal object of interest in his own theatre, and has already esta- 
blished himself as one of those decided favourites of the public whom 
everybody wishes to sce in a fresh character. 

In the second place, Le Docteux Noir has this important qualification, 
that though the story is uniformly dismal, it admits of the greatest variety 
of decoration, including mechanical contrivances. At every opportunity 
for scenic display Mr. Dillon has caught with cagen so that the piece 
would really be worth seeing considered s of tableaux. 
Those who do not sympathize with Fabian’s declaration of love in th 
midst of a rising tide, may open their eyes with admiring wonder at the 


a mere scrlk 


as 


imitative water that rushes from every side of the stage until it com- 
pletely covers the boards. The interior of the Bastile, with a noble’s 
dainty prison above, Fabian’s wretched dungeon below, and a connecting 
staircase on one side, affords a most effective exhibition of concurrent 
action ; and startling is the result when the whole scene—save the 
dungeon—falls to pieces, and discovers the Revolutionary mob, loud of 


lung, and beaming with red fire. Though the tale is now somewhat of 
the oldest, Mr. Dillon has done his best both as actor and as manager to 
tell it well ; and those who admired Le Doctewx Noir at the St. James's 
in 1847 will not be disappointed by the Fadian (as it is called) of 1856. 
The performance of the School for Scandal at the Haymarket is one of 
those occurrences that can hardly fail to awaken regrets in the mind of 
every veteran playgoer. No piece on the stage is more capable of com- 
prising a large mass of histrionic talent. In old times ev ry part has 
been filled to perfection, and the whole 
bination of brilliancy, At the Haymarket 


piece has sparkled with the com- 
in 


the comedy is now played 
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a very creditable and respectable manner; and the lament to which it 
wives rise, far from being reproachful with regard to the manager, is to 
the effect that the thing at the present day could not be better done. 
The secret that the modern critic of histrionic art, if he would not in- 
dulge in perpetual jeremiads, must lower his standard of excellence, was 
never more clearly revealed than on the occasion of this revival. 


The recent series of Italian operas at Drury Lane having proved suc- 
cessful beyond expectation, the lessee, in conjunction with Messrs. Beale 
and Co., has undertaken another series, which commenced on Monday 
last. ‘The company has suffered the great loss of Mario, who has gone 
to Paris; but Grisi, the Gassiers, Formes, and all the rest, remain, while 
Madame Rudersdorff and Signor Volpini (a new-comer) have been added. 
To increase the attraction, English afterpieces are given, and Charles 
Mathews is announced to appear each evening in one of his most popular 
characters. This new scheme is succeeding: Grisi has appeared this 
week in Norma and Lucrezia Borgia, and M. and Madame Gassier in the 
Barbiere di Siviglia ; and Mathews has enacted Little Toddlekins every 
night. The houses have been uniformly excellent. The new tenor 
made a favourable débit in the part of Gennaro. He is a singer and 
actor of more than ordinary merit, and he was well received. 

Jullien’s concerts go on well at Her Majesty’s Theatre. There has 
been no repetition of the noise and riot of the first night. Though the 
promenade has always been crowded, its occupants have been attentive 
and orderly. M. Jullien has been very sparing of novelties. The only 
thing, indeed, which deserves that name, is his “‘ French Quadrille” ; a 
medley of French popular and patriotic tunes, chiefly of a military cast, 
yery cleverly arranged for the orchestra after his usual fashion, capitally 
played, and received with unmingled applause. 


Handel died on the 13th of April 1759, and already there is talk, in 
different countries, of centenary commemorations of his death. Our 
Sacred Harmonic Socicty, taking time by the forelock, in order to 
oceupy the field in this country, which nobody can possibly dispute with 
them, have announced a magnificent scheme of a commemoration per- 
formance, to be preceded by a preliminary and in some measure experi- 
mental “‘ Handel Musical Festival at the Crystal Palace,” to take place 
in the early part of next summer, and for which arrangements have al- 
ready been made with the Crystal Palace Company. The performances 
are to be held in the great central transept of the building, the only 
available area of sufficient magnitude. There are to be two thousand 
chorus-singers, equally divided into the four choral parts; and the in- 
strumental band is to number about three hundred. The details of this 
project are fully given in a letter, addressed by Mr. Bowley, in the name 
of the Society’s Committee, to the general body of the members and sub- 
scribers. Costa is to be intrusted with the musical direction. There 
may be some doubts as to the practicability of “‘ keeping in hand” a 
multitude so immense and necessarily covering so wide a surface, so as 
to obtain simultaneous movement and clear effects. With Handel's 
grand, broad, simple harmonies, we hope it will be found that this may 
be done. The experiment, at all events, will be a very interesting one. 

Pantstan THEATRICALS, 

The “great fact” of the day is a new piece, written by MM. T. Bar- 
riére and E. Capindu, and produced last Tuesday at the Vaudeville, 
with the title Les Faux Bon-hommes. The interest of this piece does not 
so much depend upon the plot as upon the exhibition of various types of 
hypocrisy and worldliness, considered especially applicable to the pre- 
sentday. Thus, one personage is a sort of Mercadet playing a “ game 
of speculation,” with his two daughters as stakes; anothcr is a male 
Mrs. Candour, who utters calumnies under a veil of kindly considera- 
tion; a third is a charitable humbug; a fourth, an affected ideal of ma- 
ternal sentiment. Indeed, so very ignoble is the whole company, that 
an honest artist, to win for himself a wife, is obliged to affect the fashion- 
able baseness: by the triumph of the affected over the real roguery, 
moral justice is satisfied in the end. 

On Monday last, a new opera, composed by M. Billetta to words by M. 
de St. Georges, was brought out at the Académie, in the presence of the 
Emperor. The plot of La Rose de Florence, as it is called, resembles that 
of Victorine. The “ Rose,” who, of course, is a young lady, runs away 
from an honourable bridegroom to become the mistress of the Duke of 
Palma. The deserted swain, by way of revenge, ruins the Duke at play, 
winning not only his money, his jewels, his lands, and his palace, but 
also a literal rose that was the gift of the rose metaphorical. Under the 
last blow the ducal temper gives way, and the noble runs his sword 
through the despoiler’s body ; whereupon the remorseful “ Rose” leaps 
down a precipice, and finds herself in——bed: for the whole misadven- 
ture is a dream, and she is at liberty to marry her honourable lover. 

Verdi’s Due Foscari has been revived, with small effect, at the Italiens ; 
and Boieldieu’s Jean de Paris, with great success, at the Opéra Comique. 

Dramatic legitimacy is represented by a five-act play in verse, from 
the pen of M. Le Bouilhet, recently produced at the Odéon, Madame de 
Montarcy, whose name is the title of the piece, is a virtuous lady, whom 
a certain clique would use to supplant Madame de Maintenon in the 
affections of Louis XIV. She is sufficiently compromised to cause a 
Jealous husband to commit suicide : but her innocence is proclaimed at 
last,—when it is of the least possible service. At the Ambigu-Co- 
mique, there is a new drame called Jane Grey, which throws many 
new lights on English history. King Edward VI (so say the dra- 
matists, MM. Nus and Brot) did not die off at once, but was at first 
cast into a deathlike sleep by his physician, Cornelius Agrippa, 
who believed that) a strong opiate would cure his mortal malady. 
From this sleep he awoke when Lady Jane was hurled from her 
throne, and looked like a protecting deus ex machina, till he was murdered 
by Mary’s creature Arundel. As for Mary herself, we have learned 
alr ady from M. Hugo that she was by no means of a frigid temperament, 
and now we find that her hostility to Jane chiefly arose from a passion 
that she entertained for Guilford. Nay, she even did her best to prevent 
the execution, though she did not succeed: which is fortunate for the 
audience of the Ambigu-Comique, the final tableau of Jane’s execution 
being the bonne-bouche of the entertainment. 

The aggregate receipts of the places of public amusement during the 
month of October were 1,273,173 francs 95 centimes ; being an increase 
on the September receipts equal to 149,472 francs 40 centimes, 
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‘OPICS OF THE DAY 
TOPICS 
PALMERSTON’S POSITION ABROAD. 

THERE are two “ Bolgrads”: if one were taken as the landmark, 
Russia would be excluded from the waters of the Danube; if the 
other, she would retain access to those waters. The object of 
the Western Powers in stipulating a new boundary for Bessarabia 
was to remove Russia from all control over that river whose 
mouth she had choked up, and from contiguity with the Princi- 
nalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. Whatever reference the 
eal Plenipotentiaries may have made to the maps, the 
Plenipotentiaries of the Western Powers accepted that Bolgrad 
which is not on a branch or inlet of the Danube—that Bol- 
grad which is close to the line pointed out by Baron Brunnow, 
where the river Yalpuck intersects the wall of Trajan. It was 
arranged that the new boundary would in the main coincide 
with the line of Trajan’s wall; the boundary now proposed by 
Russia would not coincide with the line, but ae cross it— 
would in fact not wall off Russia from the waters, but would lead 
her to them. Of the two lines suggested, one would conform to 
the treaty of Paris; the other would defeat the very purpose of 
an important stipulation in the treaty. Our Ministers refused to 
give up at Constantinople that upon which they had insisted and 

which Russia had conceded at Paris. 

The Russian Government then tried a new device—it was “ to 
split the difference.” Now, a line between the two Bolgrads, it 
is said without contradiction, would still cross the waters of the 
Danube, and would still retain what Russia yielded—would still 
violate the treaty of Paris. France, administered by men who 
have interests in Russian favour, took up the idea of a compromise, 
—a counterfeit of fairness, which would split the difference only 
in appearance, really yielding to Russia the whole matter in dis- 
pute. Our Ministers have no personal interest in Russian favours ; 
they were not blinded to the fact that a compromise would violate 
the whole object of the stipulation ; and they declined. 

Another device was then attempted—a reference of the point 
in dispute to a new Conference; and the French Ministers were 
again captivated by the spurious show of fairness in this proposal. 
Not so our Ministers. To what did it amount? If England had 
agreed, Russia would have been permitted to reopen a point 
already settled, and would have been thus permitted after one 
member of the Conference at least, if not two others—Prussia 
and Sardinia—had been talked over. The proposal was not only 
that England should surrender that which she had already se- 
cured, but something more. If England had yielded, there would 
have been no help for Napoleon, who would have been compelled 
to abide by the concession made for him by M. Thouvenel and 
Count Walewski; and England would have been excluded in No- 
vember from making a casus belli of that very point which was a 
casus belli in March 1856 and in 1853. The point already adju- 
dicated reopened, prejudged against us, and removed from the 
appeal of war, our position would have been completely stultified. 
Our Ministers are understood to have retained the conviction, 
that, whatever the Ministers of France might think or contem- 
plate, the Emperor remained firm to the alliance, to his engage- 
ments, to the policy in which the war commenced, The paramount 
object of that war was to abate “ the preponderance of Russia in 
the East.” The direct means to correct the preponderance of 
Russia in the East was to maintain the integrity and authority 
of Turkey; and they resolved to do so. Several collateral issues 
were raised: the duty of conceding the wish of the Principalities 
for union, which would have flattered the ‘ people,’”’—whose real 
sentiments nobody knows,—and have subserved the avowed 
wishes of Russia; the obligation of Austria to withdraw her 
troops if Turkey demanded it,—which Aali Pasha was talked 
into accepting. But our Ministers stuck to the original object 
of the war, to the principles on which the war had been con- 
ducted, to the spirit and purpose of the treaty of peace ; and they 
peremptorily refused to yield an inch on any one point. 

The exact contrast to this course of our Government in Turkey 
We were originally led into the 
but the 


circumstances were different. Sardinia had assisted the Allies in 


| the East; the subject of ‘ Italy” was to be brought before the 


Conference ; as President, Count Walewski enjoyed the advantage 


| of bringing the various subjects before the Plenipotentiaries ; he 


| against Naples. 


left “Italy” in the form of a kind of fruitless protest by Count 


| Cavour, and diverted the action of England into a demonstration 


He was only for didactic advice ; England after- 
wards has insisted upon dramatizing her advice by means of a na- 
val demonstration,—in which France has abstained from joining. 
Our Ministers calculated, no doubt, that King Ferdinand would be 
frightened into concessions, and that we should obtain credit for 
Lord Mayor Finnis has said that ‘“‘ Despotism 
quails before Lord Palmerston” ; but even Naples did not quail. 
Our naval parade has proved a brutum fulmen; and we do not 
know what to do next. There was in fact no “ mission” for Eng- 
land in that quarter. If the conduct of Naples was displeasing 
to us, we had a perfect right to break off diplomatic intereourse— 
to cut her; but none to interfere between a foreign king and his 
subjects. It is evident from the facts that we took up a position 


energetic conduct. 


| which we do not know how to keep, without any certainty either 


of the next step, or of the codperation of an ally, whose friend- 
ship indeed we risked by urging her into sharing our false posi- 
tion. Our course in Naples began in error, was continued with- 
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out any clear arrangement of the course to be followed up, and 
must end in mortification. In such a position ‘“ firmness” is 
vain. 

The results are as contrasted as the course. In Turkey, France 
separated from us, offered to give up the objects for which she 
had fought, threatened to leave us alone. But our position was 
based upon substantial justice and the recognized law of na- 
tions; our Ministers stood by the treaty which they had fairly 
earned ; the shifts of Russia were powerless to drive them from 
their standing-place ; the enduring interests of Napoleon com- 
velled him to interpose and overrule the changing policy of his 

inisters; and on a declaration of the facts, which being based 
upon a distinctly stated principle are perfectly intelligible, Lord 
Palmerston receives the support of the entire British nation with- 
out a dissentient voice. 


King Ferdinand; France is not to be driven into coéperation ; 
the country at Lord Palmerston’s back doubts the policy of the 
“‘ meddling” ; Italy herself mistrusts his sincerity ; and defeat if 
not disgrace is before him. Do not the events teach, in iron 
sternness, how necessary it is that the responsible Minister should 
not take up a position until he has clearly defined the principles 
of his policy and the objects of his action, so that his ius 
may be intelligible to those on whose support he depends, intelli- 
gible to himself? The same tests apply in any one of the “ diffi- 
culties” that beset our vigorous Foreign Secretary at the head of 
the Treasury: where he stands upon clearly-detined principle and 
acknowledged law, he is strong; where he relies upon paper 
combinations or adroit stratagems, his position is precarious. He 
seems to be strong even on the distant and assailable ground of 
Herat: but who knows how he will come down from his com- 
manding attitude in Athens ?—unless the strength of his action 
in the Euxine enables him to be master everywhere, by com- 
manding Paris. 





THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY COUNCIL ELECTION, 
THE new system of government in the University of Cambridge 
was inaugurated on the 7th instant, by the first election of mem- 
bers of the Council which, according to the provisions of the act 
of last session, is henceforth to fulfil the combined functions of 
the Heads of Colleges and the Caput-Senatus, in the nomination 
to University offices and the introduction of legislative proposals 
to the Senate. The public is sufficiently interested in the manage- 
ment of the Universities to justify us in pointing out the tenden- 
cies of the resident members of the Cambridge Senate, as indi- 


How different the situation in Naples! | 
Our most alarming threats are foiled by the stolid impassibility of | 
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> 
will of course judge ; and such persons will probably be surprised 
at finding only three names on the Council which he will recog. 
nize as those of celebrated men. Unfortunately, it is only under 
the exceptional circumstances that a man eminent for any parti- 
cular branch of learning or science can obtain a Professorship or 
Mastership of a College, or that he does not wish to marry and 
can obtain a Lay-Fellowship, that he is likely to remain at Cam- 
bridge as his settled home. The consequence is, that at any parti- 
cular time there in not any great choice of eminent men among the 
residents. Even among the Professors, some of the most eminent 
are not resident at Cambridge, finding there neither sufficient em- 
— nor sufficient income. Two of the most distinguished 
nave recently given up residing, to take posts of active labour and 
enlarged influence in London. This accounts for the fact that of 
sixteen members of the Council only three can be said to have qa 
national and still less an European reputation. On the other 
hand, as a set-off against this, no one who does know Cambridge 
would hesitate for a moment in pronouncing the Council highly 
respectable in point of talent and knowledge, however he might 
regret that particular persons are omitted, who would have given 
it additional efficiency and lustre. 

The fact most to be regretted in the composition of the Council, 
by persons who think with us upon University matters, is the 
very decided preponderance of the clerical element. There are 
only two laymen among the whole sixteen elected ; and of the four 
Professors there are not only two belonging to the faculty of Di- 
vinity, but these two, men of comparatively little note, were 
elected for four years, while Professor Sedgwick, one of the most 
eminent and popular men in the University, and Professor Grote, 
a man distinguished for the largeness and accuracy of his learn- 
ing, were only elected for two years. No fact connected with the 
election tells so strongly for the clerical feeling which modified the 


| result as this preference given to the two Divinity Professors, 


| operations on the part of the Commissioners 


We wish rather than hope that the fears of vigorous secularizing 
to which we have 


| aright to attribute this clerical partisanship, because the party 


cated by the scleetion of representatives then made, and the | 


prospect thereby afforded of the future course of educational pro- 
gress in that seat of learning and science. 

There are four points of view from which the new Council will 
naturally be regarded, and ought to be regarded, as those by 
which the votes of electors were mainly determined. The po- 
litical differences of Conservative and Liberal had considerable 
influence ; the ecclesiastical and theological differences of High, 
Low, and Broad Church, were very noticeable to observers on the 
spot, though in the total result a stranger might not count them 
for much; capacity for University business entered much more 
into the estimate of the electors than is usual in the parallel case 
of electing Members of Parliament; and the desire of se- 
lecting persons who were known to the world, and would 
represent the University worthily before the nation, was a con- 
spicuous and avowed motive with many. The reason why ordi- 
nary political differences entered so largely into the consideration 
of the voters is, that the new Council will have to codperate with 
or to oppose the Commissioners appointed by Parliament, in the 
discussion of changes in parts of the University system, on which | 
men’s minds are aed to be divided very much in proportion | 
to their ordinary political views. A preference for the Profes- | 
sorial method of instruction, a desire to give the University some- 
thing of its old predominance over the Colleges, a wish to extend | 
the circle of University studies, and especially the conviction of 
the necessity of increasing the lay element in the University,—all 
these tendencies are supposed, rightly or wrongly, to adhere to 
the Liberal party in politics; and those who object to them sup- 

pose, rightly or wrongly, that they will best serve the end they 
. in view by voting for decided Conservatives on the Council. 
The other elements which we haye mentioned as deciding mainly 
the votes of the electors need no comment: the last two are per- 
fectly natural to any body electing representatives ; and when it 
is remembered that the large majority of resident members of the | 
Cambridge Senate consists of clergymen, the second requires no 
explanation or apology. Beyond, and modifying these four 
classes of motives, we must allow a very appreciable scope to the 
influence of simple personal popularity, if indeed the good man- 
ners, the good temper, and the social tact on which popularity 
depends in a society where everybody knows everybody, are not 
rather to be accounted as a considerable element in the capacity 
for conducting University business. 

These being the motives which might have been expected to in- 
fluence, and which did actually influence the electors, the result 
is one at which no person who knows the University of Cambridge 
can upon the whole be disappointed. The Council is decidedly 
Conservative, decidedly clerical without any remarkable pre- 
ponderance of this or that shade of theological or ecclesiastical 
opinion, efficient for the business which will come before it, and 
containing some names which are eminent for science and learning. 
It is by the last point that persons who do not know Cambridge 





which styles itself Conservative at Cambridge expressly alleged 
these fears as a strong ground for the choice of the candidates 
they recommended in a published cirewlar—may be realized. It 
cannot, however, in fairness be denied, that the composition of 
the Council really represents the opinions of the resident members 
of the Senate; and that may be taken to be decidedly against 
any measures which tend to loosen the connexion between the 
Church and the University, always subject to the qualification 
that there is a respectable minority of the contrary opinion, 

As to purely pe esate progress in the University, improve- 
ment in the quality and quantity of instruction given, and espe- 
cially as to a raising of the standard of the ordinary degree, ow 
knowledge of the many difficulties inherent in the subject, and of 
the many and serious doubts entertained by honest, earnest, and 
capable men, whether such improvement and elevation are possible, 
would make us slow to encourage any enthusiastic expectations, 
and slow to lay the responsibility of their failure upon the compo- 
sition of the new Council. The only direct influence of the 
Council in this matter is, that it will henceforth render available 
the average good sense and talent of the University in adapting 
the machinery to present needs ;_ reforms that the majority of the 
University would sanction will not henceforward be obstructed 
by an oligarchy. But democracies are not in all cases more eager 
for real improvements than oligarchies, and a clerical demos has a 
peculiar tendency to oppose whatever threatens its own profes- 
sional supremacy. On the whole, we have no doubt of the new 
Cambridge Council doing its ordinary work well, but we cannot 
regard it as an instrument of an educational millennium. 


LAY SCHOOLS. 
THE proposition which we lately made as presenting a practical 
distinction between dogmatical religion and scholastic instruction 
has been applied, by a correspondent whose excellent letter ap- 
pears in another page, to the question of general instruction in 
this country. We threw it out in reference to Belgium, where 
the state of society, of religion, and of schools, is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the state of the same things in our own country. In 
Belgium the recognized faith is the Roman Catholic ; the teachers 
in the Colleges have been accused of adopting the language of 
proselytism on the Protestant side ; and the leaders of the Roman 
Church naturally resent that ‘“‘aggressive’’ form of education. 
There it is the schools which are aggressive ; in our country, cu- 
riously enough, although the clergy do not possess or claim the 
same arbitrary power which they hold to be their due in Belgium, 
they are able to execute a much more effectual aggression upon 
the schools,—so effectual, that they positively prevent the exist- 
ence of schools for the great multitude of the people. In Belgium 
it is the schoolmaster who has threatened to precipitate the coun- 
try into a war between the Church and the Schools, In this 
country we might rather look to restrain the clergy than the school- 
master. Our correspondent, however, is not wrong in exte nding 
the application of the principle to any country where the clergy 
and the laity are in contest upon the bounds between religious 
and secular instruction. The rule which we laid down was, “ to 
restrict scholastic instruction to the teaching of those things alone 
which are capable of actual proof, logical or experimental; s0 
that religion may be pear against any interference on the 
part of the schoolmaster, and the right boundary placed between 
the two authorities, episcopal and educational.” We are quite 
aware that this distinction may be liable to many qualifi- 
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cations; that under cover of it theology might be taught; and 
that a casuist might easily use it to enforce a far greater 
restriction than we intend. A master of logic, fér instance, 
has illustrated the impossibility of proving logically the existence 
of Napoleon Bonaparte ; so that ultra-scepticism might apply the 
rule in a manner to prey ent education, and an elastic jesuitry 
might apply the rule so as to introduce any amount of theological 
teaching. In any case, the rule is rather for an administrative 
than a legislative enforeement ; partly because it is, like most 
rules that touch upon moral or metaphysical subjects, liable to 
this variation of construction, and partly because the very best 
practice in the teaching of schools or in the teaching of churches 
will result from — diseretion and a healthy self-restraint on 
the part both of divines and schoolmasters, It might be pos- 
sible for temporal teachers so to govern their eurriculum, that 
they would defy any complaint from the most exacting of divines; 
and if school teachers could rise to that standard, we might see 





SPECTATOR. 


sublic schools in this sect-divided country existing with the suf- | 


ferance of all sects, and perhaps with the approval of all. The 
true test of a good school would be its leaving the scholar in the 
best condition for the divine to commence his course of teaching. 
If the mind of the scholar has been preoccupied, hardened, 
deadened, or debased, the schoolmaster a either gone beyond 
his province or has grossly misconstrued his duties. If the school- 
master has fulfilled his duties without exceeding them, the divine 
who is worthy of his mission will have no cause to complain that 
he has not been anticipated. 

Our correspondent’s letter is a valuable contribution to the dis- 

cussion, not because it settles any point, but because it shows that 
aman with a strong religious feeling, with a genuine Christian 
faith, may enter into the advocacy of unsectarian teaching. He 
takes it as a fact, subject to some exception, that the clergy at 
present busy themselves mainly with the mysticisms and dis- 
putable points of doctrine, while they endeavour to prevent the 
existence of schools save on the preliminary condition that their 
own particular dogmata should be reeeived. But since society 
cannot agree upon the dogmata, the schools stand postponed until 
that day when the clergy shall agree upon their disputed points— 
postponed until that distant period when two parallel lines shall 
meet. Our correspondent accepts the position therefore, and says, 
if the clergy are not at present available, let then the laity take 
up the subject. 
Christianity—say, the Decalogue ; and at once found an asso- 
ciation which shall impart temporal instruction, guided only by 
the most ‘‘ comprehensive” precepts of the Seriptures. We should 
have more faith in this proposal, if there were not now an agita- 
tion in Ireland, where the plan has been very much adopted, to 
introduce a more dogmatic use of the Bible—a Protestant, that is 
a sectarian use. It was this attempt to restore a sectarian teach- 
ing which threatened the Irish Educational system, and compelled 
a distinguished apostle of education to retire from his post. 
We agree with our correspondent, that the laity might do a 
good work, If any association were founded, perhaps it might be 
more effectual if it were to concentrate its endeavours upon a spe- 
cific example. All experience is drawing us to the conclusion, 
that a general system of instruction ‘ for the million” will only 
be rendered practical by separating it from doctrinal obstruction. 
It has been assumed that this will be “ to separate education 
from religion” ; but we do not admit the assumption. It will 
only be to recognize the schoolmaster and the clergyman as being, 
what they are in fact, two separate persons, having access to the 
scholar at separate periods, but neither one undermining or coun- 
teracting the other. Is it possible to establish a school on these 
principles? We believe itis. If other Christians hold the same 
opinion, they may combine in the manner suggested by our corre- 
spondent, but for a more limited purpose. Let us suppose that a 
school were established with the best arrangements for the school- 
building and the teachers. In the first instance, at least, it would 
be desirable to procure such a selection of the scholars as would 
draw respectable youths into the school. The instruction should 
be inexpensive, given at what we may perhaps call cost price ; the 
association making up the difference. The instruction should be 
based on a broad and practical application of the rule which we 
suggested in the case of Belgium,—that is, the teaching should 
bona fide be limited to those things which are capable of actual 
proof, logical or experimental. The children should not reside at 
school, It would be vi ry advantageous, for the sake of the ex- 
periment, if they were the children of parents professing varie- 
tes of religious belief, but in a respectable condition—we do not 
mean wealthy. It would be desirable if at least a large propor- 
tion of the boys did in fact attend church or chapel, and if the 
report of the school could take some cognizance of the fact that 
the youths received religious instruction. If such a school could be 
called into existence—if it could show a number of well-instructed, 
well-behaved boys—if it could have the testimonials of clergy- 
men and ministers of different persuasions that it had presented 
to them better pupils for that other spiritual school—the experi- 
ment would furnish the best of all arguments in this country, the 
concrete, the practical. We believe that if such schools were 
established ali over the land, they would do more to withdraw 
children from the paths of vice and crime, to elevate the general 
standard of industry, and to enlarge the opinions and influence of 
religious ministers, than any other social change. But a few ex- 
amples would be the quickest step to the establishment of such 
schools under laws nec« ssary for a more general system. 





Let them agree upon the broadest doctrines of 
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THE TRANSPORTATION QUESTION, 
MOTION FOR A NEW TRIAL, 
WE note a curious discussion which is going on, solely for the 
purpose of pointing out its vain character, and the necessity for 
an improved phraseology on both sides. 

Some of the gravest offences committed at the present day are 
traced to ‘ ticket-of-leave men,” and there is an outery against 
the ticket-of-leave system. The most intelligent and best-in- 
formed advocates of prison-reform advance to defend “ the tickct- 
of-leave system,” admitting that it should be greatly and essen- 
tially improved. Both sides are in the right. The system which 
has hitherto been carried out, letting loose trained criminals in 
the very prime of their criminal life, is experimentally proved to 
be atrocious. When the words ‘ticket-of-leave system” 
used, the public, which always takes such subjects in the con- 
crete, believes that the prowling of these men about the suburbs, 
with the consequent garottings, burglaries, and other crimes, 
constitute a practical result of the ticket-of-leave system, When 
gentlemen defend a system altogether different, but. consent to 
call that ‘‘ the ticket-of-leave system,” they are supposed by the 
indiscriminating public to be defending this very state of things, 
which is manifestly absurd and intolerable. The advocates of 
prison-reformation should deyise a new title for the system which 
they desire to carry out. 

Ignoring the reformed system which is proposed, some of our 
public writers are systematically reviving the proposal to renew 
transportation. They take full advantage of the mistake made 
by the advocates of prison-reform, and treat them as the cham- 
pions of “the ticket-of-leave system”; and they argue, that it 
would be better to send these incorrigible ruflians to the Colo- 
nies, where they would be out of harm’s way,—that is, out of our 
harm’s way,—and would be incited to better conduct by the ele- 
ment of hope. The unfortunate circumstance for this view is, 
that not one of our colonies will consent to receive transported 
convicts, except those very unimportant colonies which are too 
small for the purpose. If convict-colonization were carried out 
in other quarters, as in the extreme North of America or of Aus- 
tralia, either the numbers of the convicts must be ve ry restricted, 
or they would become too many for their keepers, and would stray 
into neighbouring colonies; and in the attempt to found convict- 
settlements at Hudson’s Bay or Victoria River, we should pro- 
voke a rebellion in Canada or New South Wales. The Fallon 
are reviving from the bench the crude and ignorant proposals 
which some of them made before the Select Committee; and th 
fact is overlooked, that the best information from the Colonial 
Oftice established the fact which we have just stated—the absence 
of any colony available for the purpose of convict-transportation, 

One reason why the public is visited by this new and vain dis- 
cussion upon points already settled is, that for the want of som 
person to construct a proper report, the Committee neglected that 
duty; and the public has not received, on authority, the true 
substance of the evidence which the Committee collected, This 
fact might be the excuse of the Judges, who, in proposing to retry 
the transportation system, are violating the rule of the Criminal 
Courts, that in penal cases there is no new trial after conviction 
and sentence, 


SPEZZIA A FREE PORT. 
Wirutn the brief period of her constitutional existence Piedmont 
has accomplished many reforms, but conspicuously two, that alter 
the relation of the government to the governed, and enable eve ry 
power within the state usefully to develop itself. Piedmont has 
practically , and with the intelligent coope ration of her pe ople , de- 
veloped constitutional freedom, which enables the people to codpe- 
rate with their rulers ; she has also placed ecclesiastical authority 
in subordination to the political, These two re torms, with the 
necessary accompaniment of a free press, have brought out all the 
intellect, the practical energy, and the spirit of codperation, which 
can reside in an intelligent, a civilized, and an inventive people ; 
and already Piedmont presents, in the outward aspects of pros- 
perity and welfare, a perfect contrast to the neighbouring states 
The next session of the Piedmont- 
a third reform, which 
is to be 


which are under despotic rule, 
ese Parliament will witness the debate on 
has followed in this country upon the other two, It 
hoped that the example which we have worked out, through slow 
centuries of civil dissension, will guide and encourage the Pied- 
montese in following up their work of reform without hinderance, 
The difficulty which their statesmen find is, that they are disposed 
to think too fast and to act too fast for a community which has so 
recently emerged from a different rule. But the Piedmontese, 
who have stood by their Government throughout a political and 
ecclesiastical re formation who have withstood the terrors of their 
priesthood, have adapted themselves so promptly to the moderate 
courses of constitutional government, have shown so much state 
wisdom in electing between that course and the wilder courses of 
revolution—are the most likely in the world to sean the lesson in 
free trade which their leading men have already read to them, and 
which their Prime Minister is pre pared to reduce to practice. 

And should Piedmont carry out free trade, she will apply the 
serew of compulsion upon the other Italian states, compelling 
them to follow in the adoption of a policy which would give her a 
paramount influence in Italy. It is rather remarkable that the 
suggestion of a Customs Union should have originated with the 
ereat ecclesiastical reformer, Gioberti; although on reflection if 


| will be perceived that the principles of sound government, whether 
| in administration economies, moral or religious discipline, 


agree 
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with each other, and converge to the same points, Austria, who 
has always envied the Zollverein, had attempted to carry out a 
similar policy in her own Italian states; having established a cus- 
toms union between the Lombardo-Venetian territory, Parma, and 
Modena. This union was rendered necessary, if only to avoid 
the wholesale smuggling which the Austrian system engendered 
on her boundaries. But it was necessarily imperfect geographi- 
cally, and still more so economically, since the restrictive system 
of Austria renders almost any scheme of customs union a bur- 
lesque. Piedmont, however, would have all the justification fur- 
nished by the attempt of Austria; and she has a power which 
Austria ‘seems destined never to possess—the power derived from 
faith in the principles of freedom. If Piedmont were to esta- 
blish free roll 5 throughout her own provinces, the great example 
ecald not fail to have a powerful effect in Tuscany, where the doc- 
trine has long been familiar to the many accomplished students of 
practical literature, and where the trading classes, the shopkeep- 
ing classes, present a large proportion of intelligence. With a 
working oll before him, it would be a hard task for the suc- 
cessor of Leopold the First to maintain an exclusive system. 

The Dubhn University Magazine has made a suggestion, 
which indeed is avowedly the revival of an old idea, that would 
act as a screw-driver in forcing a customs league upon the rest 
of the peninsula. Austria possesses a military power in Italy 
with which Piedmont cannot compete. Austria can muster an 
army ranging from 480,000 men as a peace establishment to 
700,000 in war; Piedmont has a peace army of 40,000, which it 
would require straining to augment for war to 80,000, Austria 
has been fortifying her strongholds; and although the Western 
Powers would probably defend Piedmont against attack, they 
would not aid her in aggression. There is one policy, however, 
on which Piedmont could mect her antagonist. It would be, 
to wage against her ‘“‘a war of interests”; to meet her fortifi- 
cations and muster of forces, not on the military but on the com- 


mercial field ; to confront her union of Parma and Modena, which | 


is already precarious, with a direct attack in kind. 

**To derange the entire ‘doganal’ system of Austria—to engage her in 
most costly and at the same time fruitless attempts at protection—to injure 
her revenue, and break down all the artificial barriers pws has erected to de- 
fend her manufactures—to interest all her outlying population in a scheme 
by which her interests are to be compromised if not actually ruined—such is 
the plan we now recommend to Sardinia. To effect all this, to render the 
tenure of Lombardy more costly than it is valuable, and to call upon the 
resources of the entire empire to maintain a province, Piedmont has but one 
step to take; and this is, to constitute Spezia a free port to the goods of all 
nations—to attract thither the immense commerce of France, England, and 
America—and to deluge Austrian Italy with a contraband trade, which, were 
she to convert her entire Lombard army into customs-officers, would still 
defy her to oppose. To this object the geographical situation of Spezia offers 
the most remarkable facilities. With a bay capable of holding the assembled 
navies of the world, sheltered and protected on every side, Spezia lies in the 
extreme Eastern frontier of the kingdom, so as to admit of its being easily 
partitioned off from the rest of the state. A mountainous peninsula, form- 
ing the South-eastern shore of the gulf, separates it from the Modenese ter- 
ritory. This tract is almost uninhabited, and except the small town of 
Lerici a few inconsiderable villages are the only unoccupied spots. Over 
this mountain frontier the footsteps of the smuggler would soon wear a 
thousand tracks. The country beyond, broken, irregular, and well wooded, 
presents every facility of concealment. Even now its population are a race 
of ‘ contrabandieri,’ who for the small profits of a differential duty daily 
peril their lives in this pursuit. Let these profits, however, be augmented 
ten, fifty, or a hundred fold—let the supply be inexhaustible, and it may 
be imagined to what an extent and with what an organization will be car- 
ried a system by which great wealth will be rapidly accumulated. There is 
scarcely an imported article for which the consumer of Modena is not taxed 
forty or fifty per cent upon its value. Manufactured goods are almost ex- 
cluded from consumption by the exorbitant rate of duty. Fancy then the 
avidity with which the products of France and England would be sought by 
those denied the very commonest of those articles so familiar to our own 
populations, By the valley of Pontremoli Parma is also reached; and here 
again stretches a tract of country where no amount of vigilance, nor scarcely 
any number of people, could successfully oppose the arts of the smuggler.’’* 

The system might be extendéd indefinitely. Let desirable com- 
modities and free-trade prices be found on the Gulf of Spezzia, 
and there is little doubt that they would find their way like ordi- 
nary travellers to Lombardy, to Bologna, to Rome, and even to 
Florence,—unless Tuscany gave up the contest with Piedmont, 
and joined in the commercial contest against Austria and Southern 
Italy. Smuggling is not the most moral of occupations ; but most 
things are relative, and there would be positive promotion if the 
brigand of Rome, the retributive offspring of Pontitical barbarism, 


were converted into a contrabandiere, the pioneer of free trade and | 
civilization. The first Napoleon conceived the idea of rendering | 


Spezzia a great shipping station. It is said that a spring of fresh 
water rises up with such force in the very middle of the gulf, 
that ships may water at their anchors. The writer of the article 
‘* How must Sardinia fight Austria” admits that the interests of 
Genoa might suffer, ‘‘ot course’; but the ultimate result is not 
quite so certain. Genoa must always command the trade of a 
large part of the Sardinian dominions; and in — as 
Turin is magnified in importance and wealth, Genoa will prosper. 
A similar argument applies to an anticipated loss to the revenue. 
That country will yield the largest revenue which is most wealthy : 
imports are not the only source of taxation; and that revenue will 
be most easily levied which is best distributed according to the 
actual circumstences of the state. But indeed Count Cavour and 
his colleagues are quite able to grapple with the financial logic, if 
they have not anticipated a suggestion for making the Absolutist 
Governments accept a Free-trade Union of Italy. 

* Dublin University Magazine for November 1856 ; article, ‘‘ How must Sardinia 
Fight Austria.” 








NATIONALITIES. 

Natronaity is a fact. It is not to be got up by an association 
or put down by an autocrat. It is not to be preached into develop- 
ment, or reasoned out of existence. It is a thing of which men 
are proud, because it makes them conscious of their own indiyi- 
dual existence and powers, multiplied and magnified by the reflex 
of the society around them. It is not likely that a man like 
Thackeray would be hurt or mortified at the hisses which greeted 
his satirical allusion to Mary Queen of Scots. He could account 
for it as well as any man in the room. An Englishman was cen- 
suring a Scotchwoman : her late Majesty Queen Mary, that some- 
what unconventional — of fate, is the prime pet of Scotland, 
being perhaps the parallel of Burns. It is curious enough, that 
‘‘moral Scotland,” puritanical Scotland, stern Scotland, which 
gives its pride to Wallace and its conscience to Knox, bestows its 
warmest affections upon the licentious Burns and the yielding 
Mary. Solittle has the moral philosophy of Edinburgh or the 
theosophy of St. Andrews yet reconciled the intellect of Scotland 
to its instincts. But there were reasons. Elizabeth was a repul- 
sive woman ; Scotland knew little, in her day, of the genius that 
distinguished her court and rule; she was the successor of those 
| who had endeavoured to subjugate Scotland, and she maintained 
Episcopacy. Mary, however inclined to Papacy and peccabilities, 
was the Queen of Scotland; she was beautiful; she was more 
sinned against than sinning; she was wronged by Elizabeth, and 
in her Scotland endured a mortification. ‘‘ Nullum tempus oc- 
currit regi”; a wrong ‘“manet alta mente repostum,” either to 
an injured woman or an injured nation; and the Scotch thistle is 
ruffled if an Englishman is unpolite to Mary or to oat cakes. 

But nationality cedes to a more genial conquest. The fable of 
the North Wind and the Sun is most true in this matter. Scotland 
is national, distinctively from England, so long as there is conflict 
between thetwo. There 7s a distinction between “the nationality 
of Seotland and the provincialism of Lancashire,”—though the 
Times sees it not,—partly because the laws of Scotland, founded 
upon the ancient manners and her separate existence, forbid, and 
will for long years forbid, a thorough fusion with England. For 
laws, like costume, take their shape from the manners from which 
they arise ; and in turn mould the manners to an artificial shape, 
as the boot for which we are measured cramps the foot and forbids 
it to expand—giving toe the son of Adam a form of foot not 
designed for our first father, but created by the bootmaker. But 
in proportion as Englishmen and Scotchmen mix—as English 
sportsmen people the Highlands, and Scotch lawyers people our 
Law Courts—these distinctions must vanish, and the manners 
become mingled. Clanship is disappearing with the necessity for 
fighting, and on the demand for deer-stalking tracts. Railways 
are converting Lanarkshire to a Lancashire. Thackeray, most 
eminently an English successor of Swift, takes up for a subject in 
which he can live, for it is congenial to his own spirit in every 

yray—the wra of the Georges. He exhibits a panorama of the reani- 
mated past. He skims over the surface of a century with pene- 
trating touches,-—as when he says, “The love of the first 
Georges for Hanover was a great benefit to the country; under 
them the dangerous spirit of loyalty nearly passed away.” For 
Thackeray, who could as well as any man satirize the wild spirit 
of republicanism, can, per contra, reduce ad absurdum the spirit 
of servility. He carries this English subject to Scotland, dis- 
evsses it in the style of English society, refined by books, by con- 
yorse with the best men, and by the fire of genius; and he is as 
welcome in Auld Reekie as he is in London, as anxiously sought 
in Fife or Dumfriesshire as he could be in Middlesex or Lanca- 
shire. Presbyterianism becomes weakened when it ceases to be 
oppressed, A full-fledged gentleman in Scotland inclines to Epis- 
copalianism, just as a man who has made his fortune and risen to 
high society im London goes to church, although while he was a 
middle-class “ party” he sat under a Dissenting minister or even 
attended a Unitarian chapel. Nationality shows itself in the 
whole community when it is brought together for some great act, 
especially in adversity. We run our chance of losing even John- 
Bullish nationality in a cosmopoliteness, unless some Czar will 
favour us with a war or two to recover it in. Ireland is parting 
with her pauperism, and the ‘ harp that once,” &c. does not keep 
continually breaking its chords to vindicate its ‘‘ green” prin- 
ciples or animate repeal. War itself would only rouse a British 
nationality ; but there is a good deal of that left—out of the 
narrow pale of diplomacy. 

















THE ENTERTAINING PARTNER, 
INSCRUTABLE are the ways of the Law Courts; they will give a 
passive sanction to the most surprising licences, and will call to 
strict account men who are merely unfortunate. The enterprises 
of the brothers Benjamin and Mark Boyd may have been ani- 
mated by an over-sanguine disposition, but they appear to come 
within the legitimate range of business. The partners do not 
stand accused of having connived at detected fraud, or of having 
assisted a fraudulent trader after his conduct had been cha- 
racterized by one of themselves. Mr, Mark Boyd did not spend 
enormous sums of money in the maintenance of gigs, in support- 
ing private ‘‘ establishments,” or in subscriptions to religious or 
charitable bodies; but he is accused of having been “the enter- 
taining partner.” 

This is a new offence, but an old practice. It appears that one 
member of a firm in the City is sometimes intrusted with the duty 

| of receiving customers and correspondents, and he is allowed a 

handsome sum in his aecounts for performing the rites of hospi- 
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tality. The practice, in fact, is tolerably well known. In some 
houses the partners have luncheon at a convenient hour; friends 
are apt to drop in at that time—possibly merchants, travelling 
partners, capitalists who have money to advance. It is possible 
too that the entertaining partner may have collateral objects, other 
enterprises to promote ; and a stray Member of Parliament may be 
a catch. Every Englishman feels promptings of hospitality—those 
who drop in are invited to sit down; the Yuncheon grows into an 
institution ; and the expenses of ‘‘the entertaining partner” be- 
come proportionately onerous. ; , 

It is unnecessary to point out the abuse to which the practice 
may be subservient. It is not, however, the existence of the 
practice, but its tacit recognition by the Lords Justices of Appeal, 
that would give it a peculiar permanency, if not a licence. If 
once the duties and the liabilities of ‘ the entertaining partner ” 
were understood to be recognized and authorized, al! the abuses 
to which the practice is open would be confirmed, and a new series 
of abuses would spring up. It must after all remain a matter of 
discretion; and we have no doubt that some day the Lords Jus- 
tices will show that they are not prepared to countenance any 
kind of “ entertainment for man and beast.” 


ee 


Critters to the Editor. 
BILLS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Hams, 13th November 1856. 
Srmr—In your abstract of Parliamentary work, you state my Youthful 
Offenders Bill, 1853, as a failure ; a description which its being finally 
handed over to the Government, and passed by them, hardly justifies. | 
In a great many cases, it is the only way to get a measure through the 
House of Commons, that a private Member should introduce it, and if it is 
liked by the House, let the Government take it in hand, who alone can com- 
mand the means and opportunities for passing it. 
Iam your obedient servant, 


[The abstract did not state that the bill was “ @ failure,” but that Mr. 
Adderley “‘ failed to carry ’’ it ;—which was correct according to the classifi- 
cation adopted. We did not intend, in that abstract, to tell the story of each 
bill, but, in the briefest form of expression, to present a bird's-eye view of 
the sort of work each Member had a turn for or had been engaged in. We 
have no doubt that Mr. Adderley’s Youthful Offenders Bill was taken up and 
passed in the way he mentions ; but no record is kept of such arrangements 
with the Government, sometimes the adopted bill undergoes a change of 
title, and Members often complain that Ministers, after promising to take 
up their bills, fail to fulfil the promise either in letter or spirit.—Eb. ] 
MANAGEMENT OF LOCAL BUSINESS. 

Belfast, 11th November 1856. 

Sm—TIn the article on Parliamentary Inefficiency in your last number, 
you revive a proposal which was made some time ago in the Westminster 
Review, to bation Parliament of its local business by creating local legis- 
latures. If you mean only to increase the powers of our existing town- 
municipalities and to create rural ones, I quite agree with you: but farther 
than this we cannot go. The federal system of the United States has no 
doubt been tolerably successful, but not more so than our more centralized 
one. The only natural division of the United Kingdom into anything like 
the American States would be into England, Ireland, and Scotland; and 
ean it be believed that subordinate Parliaments in London, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh, wouid work well ? 

The true remedy for the overworked and consequently inefficient condi- 
tion of Parliament, is to transfer the local business to a department of state 
to be created for the purpose, acting under defined laws, and exercising over 
the municipalities and over railway and other similar business the same 
supervision, though not the same control, as that exercised by the Poor-law 
Commission over the Boards of Guardians. 

I stated these views in three letters which you published rather more 
than a year ago, under the title of ‘‘ A New Department of State’’; and 
afterwards at greater length in the Journal of the Dublin Statistical Society, 
under the title of ‘‘ The Local Business of Parliament.” 

Respectfully yours, 


C. B. ADDERLEY. 


LOCAL 


J.J. M. 


THE PEOPLE OF SPAIN, 

Sm—Some weeks back there appeared in the columns of your paper a 
criticism on the Spanish nation, denying them the possession, if I recollect 
aright, of high qualities and great men, save in scant quantity. A “ son of 
the country ’’ has since in your pages established some claims for his land, 
but has not made out so good a case as he might have done. I, being no 
“son of the country,’’ may speak without prejudice. 

You give the Spaniards credit for high soldierly qualities, skilful and 
brave warriors where the leaders have been equal to the men. And this, be 
it remembered, is almost the only quality they have been permitted to exer- 
cise in the face of the world. They are assuredly not a nation, but still a 
mere bundle of disunited provinces, as disunited as when mass after mass 
they won themselves back from the Moor: the very royal titles appended 
to every passport of navigation—** King of Navarre, Aragon, Castile” and 
80 on to the tune of some fifty—tell the tale of the piecemeal junction with- 
out union. And the reasons are plain. No one would deny the English 
nation the possession of high qualities ; but imagine us plac ed in the condi- | 
tion of Spain, with every shire and county isolated by mountain ranges and 
the almost total absence of roads,—travelling, save to the rich, an impossi- 
bility, and to the rich a heavy penance unless done with extreme leisure ; 
in addition to this, a superstition oppressing the whole country as a libel 
on the Catholic faith, only saved from contempt by its cruelty, and utterly 
owerless for any good work ; absolute rulers, ranging in qualities from 
Jomitian to Messalina, with a base and effete tribe of courtiers and courte- 
sans to register their edicts; with an unhealthy site for a capital, chosen in 
an insane freak of royalty ; with no trade but smuggling, and no manufac- 
turing but cigars, and that a royal monopoly ; with bull-fights for the only 
exciting amusement; and with all this an intellect and an energy ever 
struggling for occupation, but denied their legitimate vent ;—if all these 
things were the condition of England, and she became as a consequence a 
hell or a heptarchy, would it be a fair judgment to attribute the results to 
the moral obliquity of the people ? ; 

here is no language more beautiful than the Spanish. The Roman | 
tongue has not degenerated in Spanish keeping. ‘‘ French for talking, Ita- 
lian for singing, and Castilian to address the Creator,”’ so says the proverb. 
The language of a people is the coinage of their soul, their mind, the spon- 
taneous result of their organization, their style: give a base people a grand 
language to begin with, they infallibly bastardize it; give the commonest 
gibberish to a noble people, ‘and they remould it, build it up into form and | 
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grace and proportion. The language grows noble even as the form grows 
lofty and intelligent. I once saw a Basque woman, a ‘“‘ Mary the Maid of 
the Inn,’’ beautiful as a Greek statue—attempted—not tempted—with coin, 
by a loquacious Gaul. Piensas tu que soy Francesa 2—** Takest thou me for 
a Frankish woman ?”’ was her scornful response. An injured queen could not 
have exceeded her tone and manner. Yet marvellous thin and small is the 
Spanish dictionary—excellent in quality, but alas for the quantity. And 
how should it be otherwise ? Where there are few things, words do not grow. 
The people are the same staple as of old; the seed is there, but the blossom- 
ing and growing time comes not as yet. 

The wonder really is, how these people have maintained their qualities ; 


| why they have not gone into the condition of utter savages in pure despite 


at their baffled longings. Uncultivated, possessing nothing but their mother- 
wit, often have I marvelled at the excessive acuteness of the general intel- 
lect of Spain, It is inferior to no nation that I know of, and superior to 
most. It is far deeper, more ?— my than the general intellect of France. 
The manly peasants of Castile, who seem all formed like Adam directly 
from the dust of the earth, racy of their soil, yield the palm in industry to 
none, had they but work todo, With good wines to drink at scarcely any 
cost,—wines wherewith a man can if he likes intoxicate himself, instead 
of drowning himself as with the vin aigre of France,—they are yet 
woverbially sober, and they sustain life on a minimum of food. They 
oad their hard-earned coin to create capital as carefully as any 
Scot or Norseman. The Catalans work in their cotton-mills, and look 
as burly and businesslike—the masters—as Manchester men. The An- 
dalu chatters and loves not work, but he has the excuse of a hot 
climate. But go North, to Galicia, Asturias, Leon, Biscay, and Gui- 
puscoa, and no honester or harder-working men are to be found. And 
there is no lack of material wealth in embryo of every kind. One thing 
only is lacking—transit—easy and cheap transit, to enable the people of 
North, South, East, and West, to know one another. This accomplished, 
the freedom of the Basques will spread throughout Spain; the people will 
begin to know their strength ; acute intellect will perceive that free trade 
will constitute a wealthy nation, and the smuggling interest and influence 
will disappear. Spain will then rise again to be a maritime nation, and, 
united with Portugal, will grow to a grandeur greater than of old. If the 
Court and its minions and priests would keep Spain a tyranny, they should 
eschew railways of all things. Railways in Spain mean, if anything, the 
downfall of despotism ; and yet despotism will not check them, for money is 
to be had by jobbing in concessions and jobbing in shares; and despotism, 
save perhaps in the case of Francia in Paraguay, was ever a spend- 
thrift, ever a pawner of its means, a reckless, roystering debauchee, selling 
its birthright for a mess of pottage. And so the railways will go on somehow 
or other, and Spain will at last awake from her slumbers and find herself a 
nation. 

And a nation in alliance with England. The Bay of Biscay will be the 
highway to our outlying wheat-lands. The genius of the Spanish people is 
akin to that of Englishmen and not of Frenchmen. There is a grave sober 
thought runs through their character, which will draw closer our connexion, 
and ultimately bring about intermarriages. Large ocean-steamers from Fal- 


| mouth to Santander, warranted proof against sea-sickness, would give a 
| healthy and pleasant sea-trip of little over thirty hours, and probably be 


preferred to the journey through France. In those days, Madrid will be a 
myth, and the real capital of Spain—the port of her largest river—Lisbon, 
will be within a long | sar journey from Santander. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Brivces Apams. 


A MISSION FOR THE LAITY. 
Ashton, Somerset, 28th October 1856. 

Strn—You have done service to the cause of religion and education by 
making a proposition respecting them which has at least the merit of being 
intelligible. You proposed in a recent number, “ to restrict scholastic in- 
stitutions to the teaching of those things alone which are capable of actual 
proof, logical or experimental ; so that religion may be protected against any 
interference on the part of the schoolmaster, and the mght boundary placed 
between the two authorities, episcopal and educational.” 

The more general complaint in this country is, that the schoolmaster 
suffers from the intrusion of clerical influences. But let that pass ; your pro- 
posal is a thing to be thankful for as a stand-point in the vortex of fruitless 
discussion. 

The imposition of a restrictive law I do not believe to be practicable. I 
will go the length of saying that the separation you have in view is desir- 
able, but let us know exactly what we propose doing. 

All progress is connected with the development of the religious instincts. 
I shall not oceupy space with illustration or pe history contains the re- 
cords of this truth, which is further attested before our eyes by the almost 
perfect unanimity of the demand for religion, in one form or other, to enter 
into every scheme of general instruction. It is therefore somewhat start- 
ling to find one of the most sage and temperate journals of our time advocat- 
ing their severance by legislative enactment. I can only infer that you are 
driven to this expedient in despair of ever seeing any good come out of 
the practice of jumbling them together (in a mixture as incongruous as 
oil and water) after the manner of the religionists of the present day. I can- 
not doubt that your object is the increased efficiency of both ; but I should 
pity the schoolmaster whose * be-all and end-all here ’’ was logic, and dread 
the clergyman who was invested with a monopoly of the powers he so per- 
verts. 

It is necessary to regard religion in two aspects; practically, as the go- 
verning principle in the affairs of this life, and doctrinally, as the warrant 
for hope in a future. Religion and education, it is said, interfere with each 
other. They do so, because doctrine and practice have no agreement; be- 
cause doctrine per se must be always out of place in the school-room; and 
practical religion is at variance with the established codes and principles 
both of the school-room and society. Take the best-known, simplest, and 
most comprehensive Scripture precepts. 1. ‘ Seek first the Kingdom of 
Heaven and His righteousness, and all these things (worldly goods) shall be 
added unto you.” 2. “No man can serve two masters: ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon.” 3. ‘* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and all thy mind, and all thy soul, and all thy strength, and thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.’* 4. “* Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God.’’ Are these precepts wrought into the life of the people ? 
are these, words, we are all ready to avow, of eternal truth, laid down 
broadly and unflinchingly as the basis of our educational systems? does a 
shadow of their spirit prevail in our school instruction ? does more than a 
mere shadow of them influence even the best of us in our well-pondered daily 
course? or are they not kept bottled up, like the blood of some old 
mythical martyr, to be paraded on Sundays and other church fes- 
tal days, to be made the subject of sermons, and prompt the wonder and 
admiration of the crowd beyond the veil, who feel that for them such sim- 
plicity is unintelligible, such singleness of purpose unattainable, and are 


| glad of the consolation afforded them by the next discourse they hear on 


‘* the infirmity of human nature’’? Religion and conduct have made a com- 
promise. Separate them, and good may arise from their independence and 
antagonism; but I cannot contemplate without alarm that intermediate 
path that must be trod before they unite,—for united they must be, and 
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religion direct every inspiration of man’s genius, every act of his will, and 
every work of his hands. How widely we have strayed _ such a prin- 
ciple, while continuing to pay a hypoe ritical homage to it, I shall not pause 
to inquire. One man tried its application to education, and effected much 
good; but the cleansing of the So stable of an English foundation- 
sc -hool was a task be yond one man’s strength, and the heart of Arnold broke 
in the effort. The experiment must be tried again where no traditions ex- 
ist. Mr. Hill’s school at Tottenham would seem a more hopeful field, and 
perhaps we may ” see the crown put upon the rational and humane system 
there established; but at present it appears, in the new mode of religion, to 
be little distinguished from other an conducted schools; religion (in the 
shape of the ritual of the Chure h) being tacked on as a fringe, instead of 
being interwoven with the whole fabric. 

But I labour under the misfortune of using words without meaning. 
How many will agree in the definition of the term ‘‘religion’’? It is the 
old story of the chameleon, and the truth is rot in the object itself but in 
the light which reflects it to the heart and understanding of the beholder. 
The hearts of all men are open to the reception of religious impressions ; 
but on this subject their understandings and judgments are swayed by the 
clergy ; and these, split into factions, utterly powerless to grapple with social 
evils, ignorant of human nature and common affairs, -one great section en- 
grossed by mepotism, the other in bondage to the most sordid interests, 
create for themselves a false and pernicious intluence by a fussy energy in 
the region of “‘ National Schools,’ and by exciting the minds of their hear- 
ers upon abstruse doctrinal points, lege ndary titles, and traditional forms, 
while the flood of human misery rolls unheeded before them, bearing far 
from their ears, cries, curses, and appealing prayers, 

In such extremity where are we to look 4 help? The laity have the 

matter in theirown hands. What is their Protestantism worth if it does 
not enable them to act independently of creeds and articles which it takes a 
‘* forty-parson-power ’’ to expound? Leave these wranglings, these world- 
shaking disputes upon extra-mundane subjects, and come to the plain busi- 
ness of life. What rules does Scripture give for this? We have our pretty 
ancient code called the Ten Commandments, but modern interests and so- 
cial necessities have quite superseded the Decalogue. Its place now is at the 
back of the communion-table—or, I beg pardon, on the face of the chancel- 
arch—not in the hearts of the people. That is e mphatically a law by which 
comes the /now/edge of sin, and there is an end of it. We have seen al- 
ready what base uses the Gospel precepts are reserved for. Our social state 
is acted upon indirectly, I admit, but not founded upon these great principles. 
We cannot help being born, and in nonage (as we have seen) we are no- 
toriously ill-cared for. The first healthful natural impulse of ma- 
turity is checked by selfish admonitions. Marry we dare not till 
we have gained a position, or our friends will cut us, To attain this posi- 
tion, how many religious precepts are violated! To maintain it and secure 
it for our children, how many more! Weare embarked; we have cast off 
moorings; we are at sea, our rudder our desires, our beacon the worldly ap- 
plause, our haven worldly respect and wealth. In the midst of this our 
course, like Mother Carey’s chickens, come twittering around us the clergy, 
telling us what we know full well, that the storm has overtaken us, and 
that if we would escape destruction we must take their wings and flee our 
stronghold. Alas! we cannot: we can only ery, ‘‘ Lord save us—we pe- 
rish.”” 

To give a practical shape to the 
the hearts of the devout in all ages, 
which waits, sad, reserved, unmoved, but hopeful, in the midst of the 
strife of parties, is a task, I fear, wholly beyond my power. I can 
only indicate an initiatory step. An association might be formed of 
laymen of every Christian denomination; their single bond of fellow- 
ship being the Scripture — I have quoted, and their motive of 
association the resolution to probe their meaning and act upon the con- 
clusions arrived at. Except by one or two fanatic sects who have pretended 
to illustrate some dogma, a purpose like this has not been formed since the 
days of the Pharisees. Wil any one venture to assert, that to the literal 
obedience of the Pharisee may not be superadded the larger faith, the 
deeper insight of the Christian? Let a beginning be made in faith and eon- 
fidence. If the Bible is true, we may look for results such as the world has 
never yet seen, for godliness has the promise both of this life and of that 
which is to come. 

It would be necessary that such a society should make a declaration of its 
principles, and put forth a new confession, not exactly of faith, (for the pro- 
per province of “ faith’’ I propose not to trench upon,) but of its views of 
action. Nor is it necessary that the movement, though of lay origin, 
should exclude the clergy. On the contrary, every minister who can bring 
himself to regard the movement without prejudice, and who may be willing 
to leave the beaten track of barren admonition or the more popular arena of 
polemical discussion, for that of active warfare against deep-seated social 
corruptions, should be invited to take part in it. In particular, should be 
courted the codperation of divines who, like Mr. Maurice, are already pre- 
paring the way for a more hearty acceptation of the truth that God is re- 
vealed to us as the light of our steps in this world, and that there is already 
a certain initiatory harmony between the human impulse and the Divine 
intention—that, in the words of the greatest living poet, 

** Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine !” 

By proceeding this way, the clergy (I speak of the mass as they now 
exist) wal 1 be isolated in the de ‘partme nt the y have chosen. They havi 
left ‘‘ battling for the true, the just,” and intrenched themselves in myste- 
ries. Against these I have nothing to say ; they include the highest elements 
of religious belief and religious hope. Let them make as much of these as 
they can, and give up the farce of pretending to direct the operations of so- 
ciety. Society must work its own reformation, by means of the Christian 
leaven among its own lay members. 

Let us draw yet one more lesson of instruction from the fertile history of 
the foremost nation of the ancient world. 

** Among the Greeks,” says an eloquent writer, ‘‘ the childlike intellect 
first stirred itself in poetry, which with them was a daughter of Nature—a 
mystery of that inspir: ition which it was thought descended from the gods 
into such human hearts as the Divine Nature deigned to ins pire. As the 
whole culture of the Greeks proceeded from poctry, so did the lustre which 
surrounded it penetrate into the whole life of the people, embellishing, in- 
spiring, and animating by its contact every occupation of this intellectual 
race. Hence it was, that even where the tendencies of mind took different 
directions, that singly they might attain greatness in separate departments 
—hence it was that there never arose that thorough isolation of facultics, or 
that hostile antagonism of head and heart, of imagination and reason, which 
we find in modern civilization; but every faculty, even when it seemed to 
work singly, still refrained from breaking that mysterious bond which 
united them all.” This ideal of a social state passed away, to make room for 
a better—how far are we yet from realizing it! What poetry was to the 
Greeks, religion—that religion which the pious mother whispers to her 
child—must become to the Christian nations of the earth. It will not do so 
till we feel and acknowledge the supreme necessity of making religion the 
centre of all cultivation and the mainspring of all action. H. 
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NAPLES: POLITICAL, SOCIAL, RELIGIOUS," 
Tue Lord B******* of this titlepage is known for one or twy 
fictions illustrative of social and economical questions, in which 
the observations and reflections possessed a good deal more merit 
than the qualities distinctive of the novelist,—namely, the power 
of dramatically developing character and the art of telling g 
story. These sketches of Naples form a much better book than 
we should have expected from the ‘‘ antecedents” of the writer, 
and the questionable propriety of claiming a title and tacking to 
it asterisks to indicate a distinguished name. The pictures, in- 
deed, are slight and superticial ; but they are lively, and as bright 
as the colours and climate they reflect. Where the sketches re- 
fer to manners or conduct, they are characteristic; the stories 
illustrative of vice or villany have much of vraisemblance, ae 
sionally mingled with traits of romance. The book has a deeper 
use. It tends to prove what many persons have thought, though 
our rulers do not seem to be among the number, that the great 
mass of the Neapolitans of every class—lazzaroni, peasantry, 
middle-classes, and nobility—are thoroughly, and, for this ge- 
neration at all events, hopelessly ignorant, superstitious, cruel, 
cowardly, and fraudulent, with a state of moral corruption which 
cannot be comprehended, because the facts necessary to di isplay 
it cannot be printed for English eyes. The men whose enlighten- 
ment renders them superior to their countrymen, and who for 
these last thirty or forty years have patriotically striven to raisy 
their country, are the merest minority. If they have a following 
it is only a following during success, and melts away like the 
admirers of Sejanus on the first reverse : ‘‘ Nunquam, si quid mihi 
credis, amavi hune hominem.” It would appear almost doubtful 
whether the members of this minority now exist, except in exi’ 
or seattered obscurity: the class is, or was, in the state prisons, 
There seems little doubt that the syste matic proceedings of the 
late Emperor Nicholas, by educational and promotional regula- 
tions, exile, and other temptations or force, have pretty well 
destroyed the nationality of the Polish noblesse: it isnot unlikely 
that Ferdinand of Naples has, by a process more simple, brief, and 
cruel, destroyed the c/ass of Neapolitan patriots. 

These deductions we have in a measure drawn from the facts 
put forth in these volumes. They seem the more worthy of be- 
lief because they are really opposed to the writer’s wishes. The 
Lord B*******’s principles are philanthropic and advancing. He 
is, in a general way, rather partial to the Neapolitans than vile T+ 
and when he can eseape from the particular into the gene- 
though it amounts to little 
good-te mpered when pleased, 

The writer has met 
even some m: Lid-ser= 


AND 


wise : 
ral, he has a good word for them, 
more than that the Neapolitans are 
and the natural raw material is not amiss. 
or heard of good characters in all classes : 

vants are staid and re specti ible, restrained from the usus il licen- 
tiousness by the power of their fatelle et, and become capital ser- 
vants, from the national good temper and rather spanicl-lik 
loyalty: there may be some moral and enlightened priests. All 
this, however, is in the abstract. As soon as we get to the con- 
crete, laziness, fraud, filthiness, selfishness without even family 
affection or care, and other darker offences, mentionable or un- 
mentionable, loom up rather thickly. One wonders how society 
holds together: the only explanation seems to be, that all are 
tarred with the same brush; that the climate enables those who 
are careless of appearance to do pretty we ‘ll without clothes, tire, 
or payment of rent; and that provisions, to the natives, are very 
cheap. 

The story of degradation in some 
throughout. As soon as the travellers em« 
house at Naples business commenced. 

‘We had searcely reéntered the street, when our adventures began. 
Whilst proceeding to our carriage, one of the gentlemen of our party w 
was walking at my side, turned suddenly round, and with a heavy sti k 
which he carried gave some one a treme ndous blow across the back. Utterly 
astonished, I looked for the object of his rage, and beheld a strong 


continues 
custom- 


form or other 
rged from the 





hand- 


some young fellow, with no other clothing ‘den a pair of linen trousers, 
skulking «quietly off, and rubbing his bare shoulders with a very silly 
air. He had his hand in my friend’s pocket, though without being suffi- 
ciently adroit to get anything for his trouble but a good cudgelling. No- 
body near us took any notice, and we walked on. 

‘More than twenty Lazzaroni, with red woollen nightcaps and line n trou- 
sers, some witha jac ket hung over their shoulders by way of a cloak, and som 
with none, three or four with shirts, and many more without, insiste d, with 
a maddening confusion and clamour, on carrying our three packages to out 
hotel; and it was with the utmost diftic ulty that one of my companions, X- 
spoke their patois fluently, succeeded, between jesting and threate ling, in 
rescuing our possessions from their « are, and transferring them to the car- 
riages that awaited us.‘ But even that ‘did not prevent each from dem d- 
ing payment for his services. One had lifted a trunk from the ground— 
another had set it down again—a third would have carried it to the h if 








we had not prevented him, and so forth; and when we had dis tributed a 
handful of small coin amongst these insatiable beggars, they still continued 
to iow: us, screaming as they ran that they deserved to be better paid. 

More avowed beggars accompanied or followed the lazzaroni on 
the above occasion, nor did the author ever get rid of them. 
Here they are on an early excursion to Vesuvius, 

“Though the palaces of the rieh in this dangerous neighbourhood art 
generally forsaken, the poor absolutely swarm in all the villages along the 


base of the mountain; and there is here more appearance of indu try, 2 ti- 
vity, and trade, than in any other part of the environs of Naples Both 
French and English have, in fact, established iron-works in and near Por- 

at a little village a short distance beyond Pompeii, a Swiss com- 
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pany verchiefs universally in use among the lower order of Neapolitan 
, There is likewise a trade in oranges, and the wines of Vesuvius 
Nevertheless, even here, in the midst of abundance 
that there exists a mass of misery 
But the Neapolitans can live 
their bright climate 


females. 
are in high repute. 
and smiling plenty, it is a painful fact, 
which would be frightful in any other land. : 
on that on which any other people would starve ; for 





supplies the want of house and fire, and almost clothing. They sleep in the 
sun, and if they can obtain a few grans for the bare necessaries of life ; they 
will rarely work; nor are they troubled by any anxious thoughts for the 
morrow. The whole road actually swarmed with beggars. If you carried 


le wretches 
and make a spectacle of their infirmi- 
in the streets of 


a sack of coin it would not suffice for the thousands of miserab 
who besiege you W ith their clamour, 
ties; wherever you go, you are sure to be thus surrounded 
the city, in the country, | and above all in the churches rhe « rippled, the 
blind, the maimed and diseased, are permitted to throng the temples of the 
Divinity, and to pursu the devotee or the stranger to the very foot of the 
altar with their importunate petitions for charity; whilst the priests, in 
varments of lace, fine linen, and precious « mbroidery, pass them by as if 
blind to their misery and deaf to their petitions. The children have abso- 
lutely nothing else to do than to beg, and everywhere follow the stranger, 
by dozens, with the same mournful whine. But though the poverty 
frightful and real, we soon found that it was impossible to give alms to one 
or two, without drawing on ourselves the almost distracting pursuit of a 
crowd of clamorous, miserable wretches, who seem obstinately determined 
to take no denial. Nor is it to the lowest ranks that beggary is confined ; it 


1s 


has been said, no man in Naples is too proud to beg, few are too noble to 
steal. To cheat is the universal profession ¢ . . 

“ Though the forms of the buildings are picturesque, and the vines trail- 
ing over stone arcades and external staircases give an air of elegance to the 
meanest cottage, there is a dirt and desolation in the village streets which 





it is painful to behold. There is evidently no sense of order either amongst 
the people or their governors ; there is no desire of progress, no wish to ex- 
cel; individuals and the nation are content to stand still amidst their dirt, 
their rags, their poverty, and their ignoranes They have no shame, no love 
of decency ; and even a great number of the women, it should seem, are so 
degraded ‘as to have lost the mere attention to personal appearance which is 
natural to the sex. Nothing the priests, more especially 


the Jesuits, who every day add to their numbers and their power 


progresses sav 

Of the extortion to which strangers are subject the author hasa 
good deal to say. ‘There are few countries out of England where 
the whole is held to contain the parts, and an agreement for any- 
thing, say a furnished apartment, implies the presence of what is 
fairly necessary to its use. Even in England, lodginghouse- 
keepers have an indifferent reputation; and guidebooks are full 
of warnings against th France. The Neapolitans 
excel only in degree, and more frankly ‘“ brazen it out.” 

“Here [Castellamare] many Neapolitan and foreign families resort dur- 
ing the hot season. But here, as weil as in the city, though apartments are 
extremely dear, strangers should be certain before they take possession of a 
lodging that it contains everything After they ar 
once in the house, it is vain to demand any promises previously made by 
the landlord; they have only been uttered to beguile, without the smallest 
idea of their being binding. 

* A gentleman of our acquaintance, 


same class in 





necessary for their ust 


who took an apartment for the sum- 





mer, found on his arrival that it contained only one tea-cup for himself, 
his wife, and nine children; and on his complaining to the mistress of the 
house, reccived for answer, that they must pass it from one to another, and 
do with it as well as they could, for she had no more to give. The only re- 
source in such an emergency is to withhold the rent, which it is the custom 


to pay in advance, lated necessarics are provided,” 

Luckily, the ancient builders of Naples seem to have worked 
solidly, otherwise, from the neglect of repairs, the houses would 
have fallen down. Ancient furniture, we all know, was rather 
massy ; and that preserves chairs, tables, e., though in rather 
a dilapidated state, except in places expressly furnished to let to 
the English. The following passages begin with middle-class life 
and ménage at Naples, and go into a variety of domestic topics. 


th ‘ 
till the stip 


“To enter the dwellings of families of the higher classes of the middlk 
ranks, (people of four or five hundred a year, derived from an honourabl 
rofession, an income in Naples equivalent to double that amount in Eng- 
— are frequently obliged to cross a court, a l ascend a stuirease, 
whose abominations are not to be described, to apartments which are not 
many shades better. The furniture is left to go to wreck and ruin; the 
cleanliness that labours to put a polish upon all things, is utterly unknown 
The dirty brick floors, on whic every one spits pleasure, are without 
carpets, the windows and beds without curtains, and the | white- 
washed walls remain the accumulated stains of many years. ‘I miplete 
the picture, it has happened to us that a huge turkey, cherished for a fu- 
ture Christmas dinner, has on the first floor walked in from the kitchen 
whilst his companions were heard perambulating through the bedrooms, 
and hopping about on the beds, at their pleasure. The fat, careless mis- 


tress of the establishment, if she have no worse pursuit, spends the greatest 








part of her time, when not at the theatre or the promenade, in lounging 
over the rails of her balcony, and gazing on the } rs-by, in going to 
church and confession, and chattering with her priests. 





38 of their idleness 
attention to neat 


Their hair, m« ist- 


“The very dre f these is sufficient evidence 
No neat whit: cap, nor ¢ lean collar, ever betokens thei 


women 





ness, nor sets off their dark complexions to advantag 
ened with common olive-oil, till it becomes rancid in the hot summer, if 
they have no one to arrange it, remains all day in disgusting confusion ; 


and when they have passed the years of youth, is habitually covered with 


the eternal coloured silk handkerchief, ticd under the chin like Scotch tish- 
women, which appears to be the most favourite article of atti with all 
Neapolitan women of the middle and lower orders. A second is worn as a 
shawl, hiding all the deficiencies in form and fashion her dirty gown ; 
for these slovenly coverings have the double advaunta f saving both work 
and washing. Of the further mysteries of the toilette we will say nothing; 
it is sufficient to know that they are neglected by women of every rank, in 
&mMmanner that is peculiarly objec tionable in a Southern climate ALL the 
luxury ind even neatness of attire is reserved for the promenade, the thea- 
tre, the church, o1 paying visits; and on such occasions women of all classes 
are exorbitantly extravagant. How their fine clothes and their tickets and 


carriages for the theatre ar procured with their small incomes, would fre- 
quently be a mystery, were it not well known that husbands permit their 
Wives to accept suc h indulgences from their male a quaintance, 01 lovers, 
when they are either unwilling or unable to pay for them themselves. 
“When a girl is not married at thirteen or fourteen years of age, which 
now happens less frequently than formerly, she rarely fails to have a lover, 
when in Northern countries she would be considered still a child; and the 
tender interest of such a connexion entirely engrosses her young mind, and 
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1s for several years carried on a cotton-mill, for the fabric of the gay all thought of further education is at an end, at the very time when it 









influence is the most required. 

“After marriage, no idea of rendering home comfortable or agreeable to 
their husbands ever enters the minds of the women; they seem rarely to 
have a sense that any duties are attached to the union they have formed. 
Utterly ignorant of domestic concerns, as- well as of the affairs of life, the 
young wife too often finds that her influenee over the affections of her hus- 
band is of short duration. It rarely survives the birth of her first child. 
Neglected and betrayed, and without principles to direct her «« or 
check the fiery passions of her nature, it can scarcely be wondered at, that a 
young creature, under such circumstances, listens to the advances of th 
tirst lover that pleases her fancy ; and the solid happiness of her life is de- 
stroyed for ever. Her mind engrossed by passion, her children, if she has 
the misfortune to have a family, are neglected and left to the care of some 
wretched servant, who, the contidante of her mistress’s shame, however 
abandoned or dishonest she may be, can neither be reproved nor dismissed ; 
the household falls into disorder; and by degrees, as the woman thus lost 
ulvances in years, she becomes callous to the stings of conscier or the 
language of reproach, and pursues her course without scruple or sham 

‘** Perhaps the husband is deceived, perhaps not, and he connives at the 
vices of which he set the first ex umple. In either case, domestic peace has 
Hed their dwelling for ever, and quarrels in many instances become fre- 
quent and violent, in which personal chastisement is said to be often prac- 
tised at the woman’s « xpense 

‘** When such is the common history of married life, it is no wonder that 
the education of the children is neglected; neglected as regards both mind 
and body From the cradle to the grave, the women may be said to think 


urs 


”, 


t 
¢ 
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of no tomorrow. The pleasure of the day, and the gratification of some 
momentary passion, are their sole pursuits. Their modes of thinking are 
totally different from the virtuous females of Northern countries; and, 


yielding to the influence of every transitory impulse, which with them is a 
passion, they are utterly ignorant of all those feelings of delicacy and scruples 
of innocence and shame which spring from righteous principles and native 
modesty Even the chaste are without those sentiments of truth and dig- 
nified virtue which awaken respect.” 

There are some dark stories of the licentiousness and vengeance 
of the priests, as well as of the formal practice of assassination, 
glimpses of the training and education of the young, and a variety 
of similar topics. There are also some more favourable instances, 
though they seldom pass beyond manners; with a good many 
anecdotes illustrative of the character and behaviver of the various 
classes ; and some striking descriptions of scenery. This original 
matter is contained in little more than half the work, A large 
portion of the second volume is oceupied with a summary account 
of Neapolitan revolutionary history; which perhaps constitutes 
the ‘ Political” of the title. It is rapidly done, and forms a use- 
ful précis; but the facts were already known to many readers, and 


it could certainly have been written without going to Naples. 
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TROLLOPE’S GIRLHWOOD OF CATHERIN! DE’ MEDICI,* 


+ 
if 


Tue object of Mr. Trollope in his readable volume is to account 
for the queenly character and career of Catherine de’ Medici, by 
exhibiting her youthful training and the social atmosphere in 
which she breathed and inhaled her earliest moral notions. Un- 
fortunately, no materials exist to individually develop this concep- 
tion. We are acquainted with her parents, and the very bad 
character of her father ; but both parents dit d when Catherine was 
quite an infant. Respecting her first six years passed at Rome 
there is nothing known ; not much of the next eight-and-a-half, at 
the end of which she was married,—for she was born on the 13th 
April 1519, and was therefore rather more than { years 
and six months when the marriage took place, on the 28th October 
1533. Part of this time she passed under guardians appointed by 
her uncle Pope Clement, part in a demoeratic nunnery at Florence, 
and another part among some aristoeratie professed. The par- 
ticular information as to her conduct or her mode of education is 
is trifling as could be " From one two or glimpse 8 she would ap- 
wear to have been selfwilled, but goodnatured or at least lively. 
She exhibited gratitude in saving the life of a man who had treated 
her kindly during a civil contest in Florence, and very late in life 
she recurred with pleasure to the time she had passed with the 
wistocratie nuns. From lack of materials, Mr, Trollope is driven 
to speculation ; and he arrives at the conclusion that Catherine 
was influenced by the want of principle and of moral sense that 
prevailed in Italy during the carly part of the sixteenth century : 
a conclusion doubtless true, but not one which it was necessary to 
write a volume to arrive at. 

Catherine, however, is less a subject than a peg on which to 
hang pictures of the times, as exhibited in the leading characters 
to whom she was related by birth or fortune. The most conspi- 
cuous members of the Medici family—Leo the Tenth, Clement, 
the banker Strozzi, and several k persons—are painted, and 
with no flattering pencil, as well in their private habits as their 
public conduct. There are passing notices of Francis the First, 
of the Duke of Bourbon, and several other military celebrities. 
Charles the Fifth is exhibited more fully, as Emperor; many of 
the Cardinals and literary men are allowed to exhibit themselves. 
The correspondence of the Venetian and English Ambassadors is 
drawn upon for expositions of poliey, personal sketches, and de- 
scriptions of the state to which civil broils and foreign invasion 
had reduced Italy. Historical facts form what may be called the 
texts of Mr. Trollope; they are used as the of 
and illustrations of political and in some cases personal morality. 
The book has thus a substratum of history ; though its spirit and 
form are social and personal. ‘The matter is chiefly drawn from 
original documents or contemporary historians, and mostly in 
their own words. The style is not without force and vitality, but 
it is dashed with strong not to say slangish terms. Mr. Trollope 
also falls into the common error of judging men of action and 
business by the opinion of our age and not of their own. From 
de’ Medici, By T. A. Trollope, Published by Chap- 
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the time when morality was first embodied in a religious code, 
there always have been abstract tests which very few indeed could 
come up to; but in practice men must be judged by their own 
times and circumstances. The abstract touchstone is for satire 
and sermons, not for history or memoirs. 

It was one of Southey’s notions, and many have adopted the 
opinion, that modern civilization, by connecting comfort with 
wealth, and separating in various ways the poor more completely 
from contact with the rich, has placed the mass of mankind in 
a worse condition than they were in during the middle ages. 
Medical and statistical facts do not support this view, nor such 
historical accounts as bear upon the subject—the estimation and 
treatment of ‘‘ Jacques Bonhomme,” for instance. Neither does 
the behaviour of the noble and the trading classes towards the 
serfs in Eastern Europe or in slaveholding countries support this 
idea. On the contrary, the poor were not only worse off than 
they are now, but the rich too. When wealth in all its forms 
was much less plentiful, and disorder and violence were the rule, 
men of eminent station seem on a reverse of fortune not only to 
have lost power and importance, but to have been subjected to 
personal inconveniences to which in our milder times they would 
only be exposed by accident or the pressure of escape. When 
the negotiations consequent’ on Bourbon’s sack of Rome were 
going on between Charles and Clement, the Pope took advantage 
of the lessened vigilance to escape from the Castle of St. Angelo 
to Orvieto ; which was out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

** One of the letters written home by Gardiner and Foxe, who had been 
sent to urge the Pope to annul Henry’s marriage with Catherine, gives a 
lively picture of the condition of the city, and of the miseries of the Pope’s 
_ there. Having arrived without any clothes besides their travelling 
aresses—— 

** © We were compelled,’ they write, ‘to tary all that day and the next 
within the house, whiles our garmentes was at the making; wherin we 
founde very great difficulte, all thinges here being in suche a scarcite and 
derthe as we thinke hath not been seen in any place; and that not only in 
victell, which can not be brought in to the towne in any great quantitie, by 
reason that al thing is conveyed by asses and mules, but also in oother ne- 
cessaryes; so that cloth, chamblet, or such like merchaundises, which in 
England is worth 20s., is here worth 6/., and yet not to be had in any quan- 
tite ; and had we not made provision for our gownes at Luke (Lucca), we must 
ef necessite have goon in Spanish clokes, such as we could have borrowed of 
the poope’s servaunts ; wherin peradventure shuld have been found som difli- 
culte, forsomoche as few men here, so farr as we can perceave, have moo 
garmentes than oone.’ 

“Of Orvieto they write—‘ It may well be called Urbs Vetus (such is the 
etymology by some assigned to the name), for every man in al langages, at 
his entre, wolde gyve it noon other name. We canne not wel tel howe the 
pope sholde be noted in libertie, being here, where hunger, skarsite, il fa- 
vered lodging, il ayre, and many other incommodities kepe him and all his 
as straitly as he was ever kepe in Castle Angel. It is aliqua mutacio soli, 
sed nulla libertatis ; and in maner the pope cowlde not deny to Mr. Gregory, 
but it wer better to be in captivite at Rome thenne here at libertie. 
pope lieth in an olde palace of the bisshopes of this city, ruynose and de- 
eayed, where or we cumme to his pryvey bed-chambre, we passe three cham- 
bres al naked and onhanged, the rofes faln downe, and, as we canne gesse, 
thirty persons, rif raf and other, standing in the chambres for a garnishe- 
ment. And as for the pope’s bed-chamber, al the apparel in it was not worth 
twenty nobles, bed and all.’ 

‘*Uneasily enough, beyond all doubt, lay the head that wore the triple 
crown. And we may feel very sure that not the least bitterly felt of all the 
humiliations of that miserable time was the presence of these ultramontane 
‘barbarian’ ambassadors, to spy out the utter nakedness of the land. 

‘‘In this wretched condition the humbled pontiff was obliged to continue 
for nearly four months.” 

The exposition of the secret policy of the Pope and his ad- 
visers shows bad enough as to the reéstablishment of the Medi- 
eian power in Florence, as nakedly displayed in secret letters, 
and is severely commented on by Mr. Trollope. We do not know 
that it is much worse than in our own days. The following views 
of Clement and his advisers strike us as very like Austrian con- 
duct in Gallicia and Russian in various places. 
sitions in the History of the Consulate and Empire by M. Thiers 


which coolly unfold projects very little if any better than those of | 


Guicciardini and Vettori. 

‘The end pursued by Clement in the infliction of these sufferings on the 
citizens was twofold. He sought not only to avenge all past and quell all 
possible future opposition, but also to render those members of the aristo- 
cracy who were the ministers of his will so odious to their fellow citizens 


The | 








There are expo- | 


as to make the continuance of the Medician rule absolutely necessary to their | 


own safety. 

“This policy was especially recommended to the Pope, and its atrocious 
details developed with scientific precision and unblushing cynicism, by one 
whose whole conduct during this eventful period is humiliating to the pride 
of human intellect. Among all those who ranged themselves on the side of 
might against right in this struggle, none have transmitted to posterity a 
character with a deeper shade on it than Francesco Guicciardini the histo- 
rian. The reader of his unimpassioned pages, who has been chilled with a 
strange awe by the cold tones which might seem to proceed from some Faust- 
contrived mechanical intellect, uninformed by moral sentiment or human 
feeling, is pained though enlightened on finding that that which he has 
missed in the writer is equally wanting in the man. Of any higher law 
than that of expediency he seems to have been unconscious, and incapable 
of any larger wisdom than the vulpine sagacity which outmancuvres cun- 
ning by deeper cunning, and provides against deceit by profounder deceit- 
fulness. 

‘¢ This congenial counsellor and minister of the wily Pontiff unfolds the 
olicy to be pursued by his Holiness in Florence, in an exceedingly curious 
etter to another creature of Clement’s, Nicholas Schomberg, Archbishop of 

Capua. It bears date January 30th 1532. 

** «Our friends,’ he writes, ‘ are few; but they are so situated, that if 
they have not altogether lost their senses they will be well aware that they 
cannot remain in Florence longer than the house of Medici bears rule there. 
* * * We have for our enemy an entire people, and the young more so 
than the old; so that we may have cause to fear for a hundred years to come. 
We are therefore bound to wish for any kind of measure which may secure 
our power, be it of what sort it may. * * * Honours and emoluments must 
be bestowed in such a manner that those who partake of them may become 
so odious to the public as to force upon them the conviction that there 


can be no safety for them under a republic.” He recommends the establish- 
ment of a board of seventy or eighty persons, to whom should be given ‘a 
stipend of a hundred and fifty or two hundred ducats yearly; which would 
involve every man of them in a hatred from which they could never escape, 
ee ” It is necessary that these payments should be made immediately from 
the city coffers, so as to increase as much as possible the odium attaching to 
the receipt of them. * * * In all things I would proceed on this maxim 
that no benefit should be conferred on those who are not of our party, ex- 
cept to such as are necessary to us, and for the purpose of drawing from 
them our own profit and advantage to the utmost. All other benefits given 
are not only thrown away but are pernicious.’ 

** Francesco Vettori also, another of the leading statesmen of the time 
writing to the same prelate on the same subject, says that the best thing 
would be for Alessandro to obtain investiture from the Emperor, and assume 
the title as well as the power of a sovereign. ‘But the Emperor,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘ will not approve this, because he is a just man, and in the capitu- 
lation made with the city he promised to preserve its liberty.’ (The ad- 
mission of this promise by a partisan of the Medici is very note-worthy.) 
‘ And it is possible that his Holiness also might refuse this investiture, 
* * *’ Not from any such reason as the writer supposes might prevent 
Charles from acceding to such a scheme, but because, ‘ even supposing the 
Emperor should consent, it seems to me that the Pope would be blamed for 
so acting, by all the world. And with a council hanging over him, I do not 
think it would be desirable for his Holiness to incur such an opprobrium. 
* * * Yet it is necessary to arrive at some solution by which it may be 
brought about that Alessandro may be in fact master and do as he pleases, 
while a mere vain name of liberty remains to the city.’ ”’ 

There is a good deal of curious matter in the notes and ap- 
pendixes ; including biographical sketches with critical notices of 
the principal Florentine authorities, mostly contemporary, on 
whom Mr. Trollope has relied for facts and the living principle 
which often animates them. 

ROBINSON’S LATER BIBLICAL RESEARCHES,* 

Tuts bulky narrative of a few months’ tour in Palestine is a kind 
of supplement to Dr. Robinson’s three volumes published in 1841, 
It embraces a journey from Beyrout to Acre and Jerusalem ; some 
excursions about the sacred city ; and a return to Beyrout by way 
of Damascus and Ba’albek, with a few divergences en route. 
The road taken was for a considerable portion of the way out of 
the common track of tourists, especially the first journey ; though 
we have had later accounts of the country about Hasbeiya than 
Dr. Robinson would seem to think, in Wortabet’s Syria and the 
Syrians. The mode of travel was different from that of the ge- 
nerality. Dr. Robinson was throughout accompanied by some one 
person or other belonging to the American missions. These gen- 
tlemen were all well acquainted with the languages and customs 
of the pot the Doctor was versed in Arabic, and possessed 
Oriental experience from his former travels. Hence, instead of a 
‘‘dragoman” with his routine and his costly proceedings, Dr. 
Robinson was accompanied by native attendants engaged as they 
were wanted, with a more confidential man to make purchases, 
This plan was not only much cheaper, but brought the travellers 
more directly into connexion with the people, and enabled them 
to follow any route they pleased without regard to the prejudices 
of their courier. Beyond novelty of road the reader does not be- 
nefit much from the author’s mode of travelling. We have seldom 
met a book which has, in proportion to its bulk, so few travelling 
incidents or notices of manners. 

Antiquarian topography is the real object of Dr. Robinson ; and 
that, mingled with a minutely trivial narrative, is the cha- 
racteristic of the larger portion of the Researches. Such being the 
— the treatment should have corresponded : an itinerary 
with particular remarks would have been the proper form for the 
largest part of the matter ; while observations upon the country, 
the people, and things in general, might have come at the end of 
each section, or been compressed in a rapid narrative. 

The system adopted in the composition of the first three vo- 
lumes seems to have been followed in the present case. Each 
traveller minuted what he saw as he rode along, and from these 
notes the whole has been compiled rather than digested. The 
literary result is the same as before : the publication is rather a 
storehouse of materials than a finished work.t There is this prac- 
tical difference, however : the former book was fresher in its spirit 
and its subjects, larger in its views, much wider in its range, and 
with more of discovery as well as of original remark on the tra- 
ditions of celebrated places in the Holy Land. To take one 
section for instance—there was the received and (in Dr. Robin- 
son’s opinion) the veritable Sinai; there was the wilderness in 
which the stiffnecked and mutinous people wandered so long and 
behaved so badly ; there was the modern Arab with his peculiar 
customs and his traits of good and evil. Except in a topogra- 
phical point of view, the subjects of this supplement have no 
novelty. Various writers, with longer time or a more popular 
pen, have described the principal scenes—Mr. Stanley, for in- 
stance. The discussions about Jerusalem are partial in their 
topics, and lead to little or indeed nothing positive. Additions 
have been made to our geographical or rather (as the party do not 
seem to have had instruments to determine positions) to our topo- 
graphical information. Very many ruins have been discovered, 
known or unknown, with names or without: in one district, for 
example, only six ruins of castles were known, Dr. Robinson 
found out upwards of a dozen. But such matter is for tabula- 
tion, or categorical statement, when nothing of interest attaches 
to the places. Dr, Robinson makes corrections, probable at all 

* Later Biblical Researches in Palestine and the adjacent Regions: a Journal of 
Travels in the year 1852. By Edward Robinson, Eli Smith, and others. Drawn up 
from the Original Diaries, with Historical Illustrations, by Edward Robinson, 
D.D., LLD., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, With Maps and Plans. Published by Murray. 

+ Spectator for 1841, page 735, 
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events, as to the sites of Scriptural towns, and in such cases dis- 


quisition is necessary to support his opinion, He discove r¢ d, in 
<pots out of the line of travellers, several whose 
foundation he is inclined to ascribe to the early Christian period ; 
but we should rather think they originated in the centuries im- 
mediately preceding Christ, when the Jews, without losing their 
pominal independence, had been virtually subdue d, and perhaps 
corrupted, by nations more civ ilize d and Juxuriou than them- 
selves. However, in such cases description is proper, though plates 
and plans would do the work a great deal better. 


syhagrorues, 





Our objection 
to the book is, that independently of the matter being m sty 
presented, as we think, on a wrong principle, the new and im- 
portant features of the journey are overlaid by flat descriptions 
of everyday proceedings. In fact, the volume, vith 
the time taken to collect the materials, is something portentous. 


compared 


Dr. Robinson’s tour, from his final start from Beyrout to his re- 
embarkation on board th amer, occupied some ten weeks 


(April 5th—June 22d); the text of his volume extends to 626 


page Ss. 


One point of interest is the favourable contrast whi h Dr, Ro- 
binson noticed between his former visits, some fifteen years ago, 


to towns that may be called commercial, compared with their pre- 


sent state. 





“ The city of Beirdt [Bevrou ud | iothing i my 
former visit, but had 1 is 1 Pru ected to 
bombardment by th t 1 Austrian fleet " ul Lit f 
September 1840; by ch many houses we und many 
lives destroyed. But the injuries were speedily nd the chiet 
traces of the bombardment now 1 ining were t balls on the 





The streets have been 


ib 





old « astle in the harbour 


and the deep channels in the middle have disap] Phe population 
was reckoned in 1838 at about 15,000 ils; it is now estimated at mort 
than double that number A new suburb of streets has spread itself out on 


the South-east corner of the walled city ; and the gardens and mulberry or- 
chards on the hills in the South and South-east are now full of dwellings 
From the roof of the hous« cupied by the Mission press a wi nd pleas- 


ing view is enjoyed of the city and its environs, with Lebanon beyond 





“The commerce of Beirdt has increased greatly. The various lines of 
French, Austrian, and English steamers which visit the port, and the many 
sailing-vessels, occasion a bustling a tivity; and a spirit of business and « n- 
terprise has been awakened, especially among the Christian population of 
the city and the mountains. ‘This is also fostered by several European es- 
tablishments in the mountains for the recling of silk, some of them by the 
aid of steam.”’ 

Stir was also visible in Jerusalem ; though the movement is 


religious or intellectual rather than commercial, excepting as 
travellers brought business. 

“As we thus again looked abroad upon the Holy City, after an interval 
of fourteen years, signs of change and a measure of general linprovement 
were everywhere visible. The city, like the whole country, had long sine¢ 
reverted to the direct sway of the Sultan; and the various civil and politi- 
cal reforms of the Ottoman empire had here also been nominally introduced 
A powerful foreign influence had been brought in, a xerted, by 
the establishment of the Anglo-Prussian bishopric and the other ent« rprise’s 
connected with it. The erection of the Protestant cathedral on Mount Zion, 


nd was still « 








as part and parcel of the English Consulate; the opening of the Jewish 
hospital also on Zion, under the auspices of the English Mission; and like- 
wise of the Prussian hospital under the care of the German ‘ Deaconesses’ 
so called ; the establishment of schools, and the introduction of ricultural 
labour in connexion with them ill had served to increase the circulation 
of money, and to stimulate the native mi to like efforts rhe convents 
had erected several large buildings, and established schools; and there was 
a process going on in Jerusalem, of tearing down old dwellings and replacing 
them by new ones, which reminded mi hat of New York. Ther 
were at this time more houses undergoing transformati in the Holy 





City than I had seen the year bef 
land. Asa natural result, there was mor 
were more people in motion, more bustle, and mort Isle 

“ Along with all this there was a greater influx of Franks, both as resi- 
dents and travellers. The members of the London Mission to the Jews had 
mostly fixed themselves on Zion, in the vicinity of the Anglican church and 
near the Jewish quarter. The German r sidents chietly in the same 
neighbourhood. For the accommodation of travellers, there were now two 
extensive hotels, (a third had been for some time closed,) which furnished 
plentiful tables and tolerable beds, at about the New York prices of that 


of the principal cities of Hol- 
activity in the streets; there 
busi 


were 


date. There were also several private lodging-houses, nearly upon the 
London plan, in different parts of the city. The number of | rank travel- 
lers was said to have gre itly increased, and it was a frequent remark that 
there were more visitors from the American States than from Great Bri- 
tain,” 

In the less frequented routes which the party took, they often 
fell in with landscapes of wild and striking beauty though their 
pens were hardly characteristic enough to present the features 
characteristically. Iere is a curious de scription of a natural 

ridge, : 

“We continued our way Northwards till 11.45; when we began to de- 
scend into the chasm to reach the Kaweh. The adjacent land here spreads 
out into an open tract, rocky and partially sloping, but cultivated and in 
some parts green; the Eastern ridge retiring in almost a semicircular 
Sweep. A small wady breaks down by a leap to the river below Along 
this we began to descend: bu yon turned to the left around the high 
rocky cliff, and descending obliquely along the precipice South-west, 


reached the Kaweh at the bottom at twelve o'clock. 
in some spots runs along the brink of the pre but it is not difficult, 
except in one place of slippery rocks, where dismounted in going down, 
but rode up the whole distance in returning. This is a regular public road, 
though not much travell i, leading over the Kaweh and up into Lebanon to 
Jezzin and other places. As we afterwards left the above, 
party descending from the mountain to the bridge on their way to Damas- 
Cus, as we afterwards learned. ' 
<4 The scenery of the chasm is in the highest dé 
and grand. In descending, as one looks down into the stream far below, h 
Sees Immense caverns and arches in the opposite wall of rock; and above 
them are other caverns, partly artificial, which are said to have been formerly 
the haunt of robbers. When at the bottom, the traveller is ¢ ompletely shut 
in by the perpendicular jagged walls of the chasm, rising from four to five 
hundred feet above the bridge. Rocks from above in ancient times have | 
fallen into the stream, confining it to a narrower channel, and in some parts | 


rhe path is steep, and 





we 
bank 


we saw a 


gree wild, picturesque, 
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urse of time, there has 


covering it quite ove Upon these rocks, in the « 
bridge over a very con- 


accumulated a covering of earth, forming a broad 








tracted channel. In the Northern part the covering is not quite complete 
a very narrow and ragged fissure being left, which is now filled and covered 
with fig and other trees and shrubs. The road-way, in the middle of the 
bridge, is ten feet wide, and like a chaussée in form. South of this is a 
lower tet e fifteen or twenty feet wide rhe following measure- 
ments had already been made by Mr. Thomson 
I th of the channel _ . 22 feet 
VW width of bridge 6S 
VW oft lway 10 
I t of ud above the water 105 
l ress of the bridge or arch 90 
rl ng t rds the North, by which the stream enters, is covered 
| by t s and bushes; as is also the Southern exit, except as 
iew t on the left bank below the bridg: As there seen, th 
rocks ap] f nangle over the channel, like the sharp roof of a 
1) | I is mostly covered with fig-trees rhe river tum- 
bl rd s over the rocks in its steep and rugged channel, in the 
! t W rhe high walls of the chasm are mostly naked ; 
I | il the margin of the water, are many trees, and 
| vines, intermingled with the gay blossoms of the 


This account of ancient irrigation at Damascus is a clear repre- 
ntation of a somewhat peculiar process indicative of muc h in- 





nuity in working under-ground. 

(not! ies of artificial irrigation is also very extensively practised 
the } n of Damascus; as also in those of Jerid and Kuryet« on the 
vay to Palmy In those portions of the plain which cannot be reached 
vy canals fi the river or other streams, artificial fountains are constructed 
in the fol ng manner \ well or pit is dug and water found, usually at 
the depth of twenty or thirty feet. Then, following the slope of the lain 
bout E.S.1 ther cireular pit is dug at the distance perhaps of on 
dred feet or more, and connected at the bottom with the former, so that th 
ite! l t w into it A succession of such pits or wells is thus dug 
ind connect ntil at length the water is brought to the surface and be- 
comes a rul tream. which is then distributed over the fields This 
happens after half a mile or a mile, according to the deelivity of the plain. 
In this way, a portion of the water which has been once used and absorbed 

ilk rig tion Is igain recovered and employed a second time. 
“Tm ibterranean canals may be traced along the plain by the long 
uiges of circular mounds around their openings. Some ranges of this kind 
ure seen beginning even near the Meidan. In passing South along the Haj 
road, about an hour from the city, is a small stream in a deep artific ial 
channel formed in this way. A quarter of an hour further is another simi- 
lar stream, called Nahr Sabineh, as watering the village of that name a 
little further East I'en minutes further, and at the like distance from the 
foot of J larger stream, called el-Berdy, collected in the 


, 
ebel Aswad, is a 
the head of its canal being twenty minutes West of the road, 


une mhannel 


minutes | 


und tive wyond the Druze village of Ashrafiyeh. It waters the 
village of Buweidah about an hour East of the road; and is exhausted in 
the gardens and fields below it. In the North-eastern part of the plain be- 
yond Maksirah two similar canals are mentioned. It is also said, that be- 
tween the city and the lakes there are s¢ veral series of these canals; one 
range commencing where the waters of the preceding one begin to be dis- 


persed over the 


urface,”’ 
ri FoR 18054,* 

[ur present volume has not the practical purpose on the affairs 
of life which has given a useful interest to many of the Re- 

strar-General’s Reports; but it contains some new and curious 
facts in reference to *‘ births, deaths, and marriages,” as well as 

me conclusions as to the effeets of the air we breathe and 
the water we drink on epidemic disease. There are also scat- 
tered notices of natural occurrences, in Mr, Glashier’s reports on 
the Weather, which, trifling as they may seem, carry the mind to 
the freshness naturt even though the facts are merely, when 
t] lilac blooms, or the cuckoo’s note is first heard, or the swallow 


REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S REPORT 





of 





first seen, 

* Lilac in flower on the 8th April at Bicester ; on the 10th at Helston ; on 
the 11th at Jersey; on the 17th at Warrington ; on the 19th at Oxford; on 
the 20th at Gainsberough ; on the 22d at Rose Hill; on the 23d at Linslade 4 
on the 29th at North Shields; and on the 30th at York. On the 5th May 
it Nottingham; and on the 6th at Wakefield. On the Ist June at Dunino, 

“OY st heard on the 16th April at Jersey ; on the 20th at Stone, 


Hartwell House, and Hartwell Rectory ; on the 21st at Clifton; on the 22d 


t Grantham and Gainsborough ; on the 26th at Bicester; and on the 27th 
it Wakefield 

** Swallows first s m the 2d April at Hartwell Rectory ; on the 3d at 
Stone: on the 7th at Bicester; on the 13th at Hartwell House and Grant- 
ham: on the 14th at Gainsborough; on the 15th at York; on the 16th at 
Jersey ; on the 17th at Dunino ; and on the 20th at ¢ lifton. On the 2d May 


it Wakefield ; 12th at North Shields. 

The number of marriages in proportion to the number of persons 
living fell in 1854 below that of the two preceding years, owing, 
it is thought, to the high price of provisions, It is curious to 
see in looking over the tables, how the marriages fluctuate with 
the casy or uneasy years. For example, the prices, panic, and 
pressure of 1847, told upon the marriage as well as the money- 
market. The proportion fell from 1.720 in 1845 and 1.722 in 
1846 to 1.586 in 1847, and in the year of Revolution 1848 to 
1.594. In 1849, when wars and rumours were still vexing the 
world, marriages only advanced a little, 1.616. Since that time 
they have rather looked up as far as 1804. 


To 100 PERSONS LIVING, 


ind on the 


MARRIAGES PERSONS MARRID 
BORE coccsccccesece ecc0es MD cbeccnsccece 1.716 
BOE ceccdscossconseee ° ‘$72 ooccencecves 1.744 
RGSS cccccce ecesevececees BPE ccccces ° 1.788 
ee eae DEE. uteccondunce 1.716 


A curious 
of marriages by bans or licence according to the price of pro- 
visions : when prices rise, weddings by bans fall, but there is a 
tendency to increase by licence; in dear years the landlords be- 
gin to think of s ttling. = 

‘“‘ The proportion of marriages after bans to those by licence is [in 1854] 
less than it has ever been in any year, except 1847, since 1841; and it is 

* Seventeenth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 


Varriages in England, Printed for Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 
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evident that the pressure of the high prices of provisions, and of other cir- 
cumstances, depressed the poorer classes of society more than the classes who 
usually marry by licence. 


to the greatest extent. 

‘If the facts for the fourteen years are arranged in the order of the prices 
of wheat, it is seen that the marriages among the higher classes were rela- 
tively rather more frequent in the five years when the prices were highest 
than in the five years when the prices were lowest; while the marriages 
were most frequent among the classes who marry by bans when the prices 
of wheat were low; and as these classes are the most numerous, they regu- 
late the general result. 

** There is less fluctuation in the marriages of the rich than in the mar- 
riages of the poor, and the rise has hitherto not been simultaneous in the 
two classes ; so that the difference in the proportion of marriages by bans 
and marriages by licence is a very sensitive test of the condition of the lower 
classes.”’ 

The year 1854 was a time of cholera, not so fatal as in 1849, 
but still falling heavily, especially on a few places. Many facts 
have been selected, and some curious applications of them made, 
though probably to be received with some caution. One cireum- 
stance which admits of no question is the gradual increase of fa- 
tal diarrhwa within the last twenty years. In 1838, the deaths 
from that disease were only 2,842 ; in 1847, they were 11,595; in 
1848, nearly the same number ; in 1849, (the great cholera year,) 
they were 17,831. 

** Diarrhowa did not discontinue its ravages after 1849. The deaths in the 
three following years were 11,468, 14,728, and 17,617; in 1853, when cho- 
lera appeared in the epidemic form, the deaths from diarrhaa fell to 
14,192; but in 1854 their number was 20,052. Thus the deaths by cholera 
and diarrhwa in this year were 40,149, exclusive of a certain number of 
deaths which epidemic diarrhaa caused in conjunction with other diseases.’’ 

The proportion of deaths to 10,000 persons living, from cho- 
lera and diarrhea, was in 1849 thirty from cholera alone ; from 
diarrhoa in both years, and from cholera in 1854, eleven,—a cu- 
rious coincidence. The inference would seem to be, that the 
elements of diarrhoea and cholera are more prevalent than they 
were, or that our modes of living are more favourable to those 
diseases. It is a coincidence, not to be advanced into a conse- 
npn that the increase of diarrhoa is about simultaneous with 
the general extension of railway travelling and the abandonment 
of the hardier modes of locomotion. 

Dr. Farr continues the subject of elevated site in reference to 
cholera, and the prevalence of deaths according to the Company 
which supplied the houses with water, or rather to the spots 
whence the Company drew its supply. The subject of elevation is 
pursued through a variety of calculations, mathematical or other- 
wise ; but this summary exhibits the proportion of deaths to den- 
sity and lofty site in a practical way. 

** The rate of mortality is graduated by the elevation, and diminishes as 
we ascend from the lowest to the highest ground. So that, to give a fami- 
liar illustration, in the two epidemics in London, a premium of 9/. 6s, would 
have insured 1000/. in the event of the death by cholera of a person of ave- 
rage condition dwelling on the lowest terrace, under 20 feet of elevation ; 
and on the second terrace (20 to 40 feet) the same sum (1000/.) would have 
been insured by 4/7. 9s.; on the third terrace (40 to 60 feet) by 3/. 1s.; on 
the fourth by 2/. 6s.; on the fifth by 1/. 5s.; on the seventh by 1/. 3s. ; and 
so on as far as the observations extend,”’ 

As most of the Water Companies ought by this time to have 
had recourse to purer sources of supply, according to the terms 
of an act of Parliament, and the longest day of grace is the 
30th June 1857, the facts relating to the topic of death by water 
have not so direct an application as in 1854. In a medical point 
of view they are of importance, as showing the relation of death, 
and it may be assumed of general health, to bad water supply. 

** In the 26,107 houses that derived the water from Ditton, 313 deaths 
from cholera occurred in ten weeks; in the 40,046 houses that received the 
impure water from Battersea, 2443 persons it was ascertained died from cho- 
lera in the same time. The deaths in the latter districts exceeded by nearly 
2000 the deaths that would have occurred if cholera had only been as fatal 
as it was in the houses that derived their water from Ditton. The Regis- 
trars were probably in some cases misinformed, but there is reason to believe 
that no undue proportion of the deaths is referred to houses that the South- 
wark Company supplies.” 

These facts are important, and worthy of attention; but we 
must not carry the conclusion to the full length of the figures. 
Bad water and damp air are doubtless causes of disease, but they 
do not stand alone. Low-lying neighbourhoods are generally 
inhabited by poor people, many of whom have inherited bad con- 
stitutions, whose employment is irregular, perhaps unwhole- 
some, whose food and raiment are both scanty, and whose habits 
are most probably dirty and dissipated. 
noxious to disease place them where you will. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Sir Robert Peel, as a Type of Statesmanship. By Jellinger Symons, Esq., 
Barrister-at-law. 

Naples; Political, Social,and Religious. By Lord B*******, Author of ‘ Mas- 
ters and Workmen,” Xc. In two volumes. 

The Girlhood of Catherine de’ Medici. By T. A. Trollope. 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, in England. 

Ivors. By the Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,” &c. 


Logic in its Application to Language. By G. R. Latham, M.A., M.D., 
&c.—In a restricted sense, logic is only concerned with syllogisms ; its 
sole function being to draw syllogistically correct conclusions from the 

remises, or to see whether the conclusions of others are correctly drawn. 
ith the truth or falsehood of the premises it has nothing to do, nor 
even with the propositions of which the premises consist. Most trea- 
tises on logic, however, treat of the nature and formation of propositions, 
and the grammatical, ontological, or logical questions which are neces- 


In two volumes. 





t Upon comparing the proportional numbers of 

marriages by licence and after bans, it appears that when the price of 

wheat is low or moderate the proportion of marriages by bans preponderates 
* . * | 


| than a periodical might tolerate. 


Such people will be ob- | ! 
: s | incomplete, as any one subject would require more space than is given to 





sary to the proper expression of propositions. In a strict sense the truth 
or falsehood of the affirmation or denial is not considered, (though it may 
often appear to be so,) but only the grammatical or logical character. 
istics. The truth or falsehood of a propositional statement is to be de. 
tected by a knowledge of the subject about which the affirmation or de- 
nial is made: logic is only concerned with right reasoning. 

The main object of Dr. Latham’s “Logic in its Application to Language” 
is to treat the proposition fully, from its simplest to its most complicated 
form; but he also touches upon syllogisms, and enters into an exposi- 
tion of Names and the Parts of Speech. The purpose he has in view is to 
induce the study of the propositional division of logic simultaneously 
with grammar, if not before. The importance, he says, is as great, the 
study not more difficult. To these two “ propositions ’’ we can only 
give a qualified assent. Of the importance of logie in all its branches, 
as a mental training especially, there is no doubt; but we think gram. 
mar comes first in order; we must have words before we can form them 
into propositions. For a similar reason, we question whether grammar 
is not more easy than logic: its substance (words) comes by nature ; 
and if the same thing may be affirmed of logic, yet words come first— 
we utter before we reason. However, the book is a very useful one; 
forming a capital introduction to Logic with a good deal of useful in- 
formation about Grammar, be the order of its use what it may. 


Russian Popular Tales. Translated from the German Version of Anton 
Dietrich.—The attention which circumstances have directed towards 
Russia may have induced the translation of these tales; for the German 
version is a quarterof a century old, having first appeared in 1831. But 
no matter: the tales will form a curious subject for examination to the 
critical reader, as examples of the wild invention, the credulous or exag- 
gerated ideas, and the total absence of sentiment, if not of morality, which 
characterized the popular Sclavonic mind. Jacob Grimm, in his intro- 
duction to the volume, indicates a further source of interest, by tracing 
out resemblances in the stories of different countries. This resemblance 
seems to us general; consisting in the disregard of probability or possi- 
bility, the short work that is made with time and place 

** Realms shift their place, and ocean turns to land ’’— 

as well as in the large draughts upon the “ bank of faith” with regard to 
the powers of petty or unknown kings—hundreds of thousands of knights, 
and millions of rank and file, come at call. The stories with more pre- 
cise resemblance to those of other countries are possibly borrowed. 
Though called Russian, and derived from the popular, or, as we might 
call it, “‘ broadside”’ literature, which by usage is exempt from the cen- 
sorship, they strike us as being Slavonic in manners, Russian in terms 
and words; though there are traits of Russian character. This, from 
the story of seven brothers, cach endowed with a supernatural gift, is 
quite a Russian notion of the use of a ship— 

‘** Thereupon he questioned the third Simeon in like manner; and he re- 
plied, ‘Your Majesty, I want to learn neither craft nor art; but if my 
eldest brother will make me an axe, I will build a ship in the twinkling of 
an eye.’ When the Czar heard this, he exclaimed, ‘I’ faith, you are Just 
the men I want!’ 

‘¢ Then he asked the fourth Simeon the same question ; and he answered, 
‘Your Majesty, I want not to learn any art; but when my third brother 
has built a ship, and the ship is attacked by enemies, I will seize it by the 
prow, and draw it into the subterranean kingdom; and when the foe has 
departed, I will bring it back again upon the sea.’ The Czar was astounded 
at such marvels, and replied, ‘In truth you have clearly nothing to 
learn!’ ”’ 

The work is perhaps less adapted to the juvenile reader than collections 
of tales already published, whose manners and ideas of things come 
nearer to the conventional notions of the nursery. This book, however, 
will furnish a variety. 

A Song in Prose to the Westminster Owl, on the Criticism of the 
‘Westminster Review” on “ Lonely Hours.” By Caroline Giffard 
Philipson.—Unless where some principle of general interest is involved, 
or there is considerable misrepresentation of facts, formal answers to 
reviews are seldom well-advised. There is little to lay hold of in 
mere criticism, however harsh or even offensive it may be; it is re- 
solvable after all into a difference of opinion. The world, besides, is 
not prone to sympathize with the troubles of authors who consider their 
works insufficiently appreciated. This Song in Prose is no exception to 
the rule. ‘There is the “‘character” of the alleged reviewer, not de- 
ficient in forcible expression of traits, though somewhat exaggerated ; 
but a page would suffice for this: in all the rest there is little to grasp, 
nor is the precise nature of the complaint very distinctly set forth. 

Passing Thoughts. By James Douglas of Cavers. Part Third.—These 
Thoughts have, like the previous papers, a resemblance to the “ article” 
of the quarterly review, but are perhaps more discursive in their treat- 
ment, with more of what may be called singular or individual opinion 
1 The present part seems to us one of 
the best. The topics are mostly of a solid interest; including the civil 
wars of England, the principles of government, an historical survey of 
political economy, races of men, and the national mind—that is, a 
view of the literature of England. The treatment is broad, but of course 


| the whole. 





Inspiration and Reality: or a Vindication of the Plenary Inspiration 
and Infallible Authority of Holy Scripture. By the Reverend Josiah B. 
Lowe, A.B., &c.—In April last,* the Reverend John Macnaught published 
a book in which he considered, for various reasons, that “inspiration” 
merely meant that kind of Divine influence which all good men possess 
in their goodness, and all Christians may attain; the inspiration spoken 
of in Scripture excelling in degree rather than in kind. To this doctrine 
Mr. Lowe strongly demurs as “rationalistic,” “‘ infidel,” &c. He wrote 
a refutation of Mr. Macnaught in a series of letters to a local journal, 
which he has now extended and published in a volume. There is some 
of the theological spirit in the book, but it is readable. 

Sacrifice in its Relation to God and Man. By the Reverend R. Fergu- 
son, D.D., &c.—The usual views on the subject of “ sacrifice’’ as a ne- 
cessity in man’s salvation, expressed in a “ powerful’ platform style 
running into mannerism. The argumentation seems of the kind termed 
a circle: when a doctrine is found in Scripture, and Scripture is W- 
fallible, there is a short cut to a conclusion. 

* Spectator, page 451. 
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a ientimeneren =e 
Among the most agreeable though not the bulkiest of reprints, are Mr 
Murphy's Letters from Russia at the time of the Emperor's coronation, 
most of which originally appeared in the Daily Ne and to which ow 
news columns have already been indebted. Some additional letters are 
added, which if less germane to the actual news of the day, are now per- 
haps more interesting as sketch s of Russian socict It would be diffi- 
t to point out a publication which gives for so small a price so much 


cult Par . ° . 
of the latest information. It is, too, information pl asantly conveyed, 
and cosmopolitan, without deeming it 


Mr. Murphy is animated, graphic, 
ssary to be continually falling foul of his own country as a proof of 


nect 
his phil sophy. 
Mr. Bohn has sent forth a new edition of Marryat’s ‘“ Masterman 
Ready,” ina well-looking single volume, with nun crous illustrations 
Y *Sully’s Memoirs” by the publication 

















and completed his new edition of 
of the fourth volume. 
Russia at the Time of the Coronati of Alea being a series of let- 
ters addressed from Moscow and St. Pet Daily New B 
John Murphy, Special Correspondent of that J ‘ 
Mu man Ready; or the Wreck of the Pa Written for ¥ Peopk 
By Captain Marryat sohin’s Illustrated J " : 
Wemoirs of the Duke of Sully, Prime Minister to the Gre Translated 
om the French A new edit rey , wit idditional 
Notes, and an Historical Introduction, attril to Sir Walt Scott. 
four volumes. ith a general Index \ I\ 
I ents of the Economy of Nature a Fragmen By J. G. Macivar, D.D 
Author of “* The Philosophy of the Beautiful,” « Ss d edition 
Fiue Arts. 
THE TURNER BEQUEST 
After five years, the public is actually permitted to have under its 
eyes a portion of the Turner bequest—a small portion, it is true, but still 
something. Twenty of the oil-pictures, ranging in date from 1797 to 
1844, have been hung in Marlborough House in a room of the suit 
allotted to the Vernon Gallery, and were firs the general publ 
Mond y- Crowds, of various cla a. 3 l the 1 yom, pecrny 
and poking in the attempt to get a k at pictures, which is i 
many ¢ s about as easy a task as th squad the cirele A mor 
deplorable hole than this room for the exhibiti ! res ¢ i not | 
i by ingenuity. On a bright summ: y its light would he 
on these wintry afternoons it is 1 rkness, conveniently 
by the window-glare striking the paint, and extineuishin 
every vestige of form upon the canva With all its drawbacks, how- 
ever, the collection excited a real heartiness and imation in the visit 
Ors, al ! s much apparent pleasure Wwe eve t ed in picture-seet 
The occasion seemed to be in som rt felt tional onc 
In fact, the Turner bequest is one of t most noticeable national 
events in the art-history of this or any peopl Chat wonderful painter, 
—now, after much misunderstanding, cavilling, and obloquy, the un- 
disputed king of British landscape-painting, and, save in the eyes of a 
small circle of dilettanti, of all landscape-; whatsoever—has en- 


dowed the nation with such a monument nius as is scarcely to 
be found elsewhere in the case of any painter of past or present time 
The Louvre has nothing to show of any sing lividual approaching 
the Turner collection in extent and completeness ; and not Venice her- 
self possesses a vaster record of her great son Tintoret, than we, when 
the collection shall be brought together entirety, will have of 
Turner. We spoke lately of the great number of finished water- 
colour pictures, and the enormous quant - sketches and studies, 

collection gomprehends. ‘The oil-pictures are now talked of 
’ believe, at any rate 


tit 


which th 
as numbering one hundred, and they amount, l 





to something not very far short of that sum. These alone exhibit his 

mind and his practice from their earliest efforts to their latest develop- 

ment and achievement, presenting such a histor f things seen and done 

as must fairly astonish even the most inditt spectator, while in 

many they quicken admiration into fervow Che Turner collection, 
. 


when once it forms a part of our permanent National Gallery, will rais¢ 
that gall ry to a par of importance with others wherewith it has hitherto 
pretend | to no competition, and will be one of the things which men 
come from afar to see It will be a reproach to our gratitude and our 
public spirit if we do not soon comply with the poor condition upon 
which the bequest was made—that the works should be worthily housed 
and displayed within a lapse of ten years from th ’s death. 

The scanty instalment of the collection as yet opened to publie view 
already presents something of a compendium of the man’s artistic life, 
from the dark neutral-tinted experiments of his youth, to what he 
worked up to, from grade to grade—the fiery splendours immediately 
precedine his declin Wi proceed to brie fly a few of the 
points of interest in each ; repeating, however, that it is impossible, whe- 
ther for writer or for reader, to study them adequately in their present 
dungeon 

Moonlight ; a study at Millbank: 1797.—A qucer-looking little pie- 
ture, which may remind one at the first glance of the vulgar moonlights 
vamped up and hawked about by the poorest of painters. The colow 
looks slaty ; the surface smooth-laid like j panning. On the darkness of 
the sky the full white moon is stamped like a new shilling, with a 
single star beside her. Look closer, however, and you will find strange 
points and indications of light piercing here and there through the gloom, 
with & curious air of suddenness and evanescenc: Even this is not a 
Juvenile work, it having been painted when Turner was not far from 
thirty years of age. ¥ 

View in Wales: about 1800.—Still vi ry dark and simple, 
tain ric hness nevertheless coexisting with the negativeness of its colour 

View on Clapham Common : about 1802.—The slightest perhaps of all 
the collection: rather a study than a picture. The tree-furm, though 
eneralized, has grandeur and freedom. 

Shipwreck 1805.—One of the noblest pictures belonging to this 
period of Turner’s art, marking equal intensity of purpose and self-com- 
mand. ‘The sea is one great splashing, whelming swell and heave, from 
one end of the picture to the other, with its dreadful hollow in th 
midst ; the sky all louring and rayless. In the distance, the shattered 
ship lies on her beam-ends; the crew crowding the rigging in desperat« 
effort. Three boats have put off, attempting to save the remaining lives ; 
in the midmost one, the women huddle and shiver. All the figures in 
this picture are well worth examining, to see how far it is from being 
the whole truth that Turner’s human beings are sticks and shrimps. 


P unter 


indicat 








with a cer- 


;™ asted-looking man, blanching before grim fate 


| to umpress it 


quence. 
;4 
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The paramount feeling of the scene is rendered throughout, and even 
with great truth, foree, and competence, in the individual figures. Every 
one does and thinks what he would be thinking and doing. In the right- 
hand boat, amid the sturdy unshrinking energy of the crew, is a pale 
he seems an invalid 
passenger. The splendid massiveness and vigour of the painting, taken 
as painting merely, is in harmony with the spirit of the time, and helps 
the great yellow sail of the near boat coming sharp in a 
single broad space, with its wind-hollowed curve against the black of sea 
and sky. 

Greenwich Hospital: 1809.—Here again the deer, as also the cattle in 
the next subject, are firmly painted and characterized. Within its limits 
of colour, russet and subdued, this seems to be a very perfect picture, 
though formal in its first impression, with foliage elegant to loveliness. 

Abingdon, Berkshire: about 1810.—The first among these pictures in 
which Turner’s love of mist declares itself. A warm pale evening haze 
fills the whole middle space with breathing change and softness; while, 
for all this, extreme solidity marks the work. The mist is not more shift- 
ing than that which lies behind it is positive; obscured, indeed, for the 
time, but as much there and as safe as ever. 

Cottage Destroyed by an Avalanche: about 1812 
own mass shaken and shattered, has crushed down in its 
ment of rock with the pines still rooted in it, which lies wedged edge- 
ways into the icy block, and, under both, the cottage is formless ruin, A 
grey picture, with the naked grandeur of literality about it 

Bligh Sand, near Sheerness, Fishing-boats trawling: 1815.—Next to 
the Shipwreck, the most important work here of the painter's earlier 
style, and even superior to that for richness and beauty of colour. All 
is subdued, but with a rich glow sunk in its darkness. Obscure formless 
clouds advance from the left over the golden white of the central sky; 
the iron blue sea falls calmly but heavily on the wetted beach, its surface 
All full of dim suspense, and ren- 


The ay ilanche, its 
falla frag- 


flapped and skimmed by sea-mews. 

red with rfect power 

TI of the Carthaginian Empire: 1817.—Here Turner has 
imitate Claude, but to contend with him 
i attempt is fatal. Sincerity of aim is over- 
med by laborious preparation, and by the display of artistic resource 
for an artificial object ; freedom of thought and of action is lost in a vain 
emulation; and vitality is gone This famous work has many splen- 
dours, but no calmness ot simplicity It is done with heat and strain, 
ind has no healthy influence for either painter or beholder 

The Bay of Baia 1823 With much less appearance of effort, this 
has the same look of being a subject taken up for fame and not for love. 
It appears also less complete according to its own standard; and, spite 
of infinite knowleds ity of detail, falls dead upon the 
Che foreground is red, hot, and even crude-looking, until on 
it in its separate parts. There is a wonderful serpent gliding out to the 
right, and a delicious white rabbit which will soon be going down the 
slow length of the serpent’s body, poor thing, gulp by gulp. But the 
truth about this picture, and others of its class, is that they have so little 
hold upon one’s sympathies that one is not tempted to go into the de- 
tails, save here and there two or three which catch the eye, though one 
knows that the trouble would be re paid, 

View of Orvieto: 1830.—A smaller work, appearing to belong much 
very characteristic of this phase of ‘Turner's art, 
: whole one of the least enticing 





himself not exactly to 
n ground Th 














feelings. 


exanunes 


to the same cat gory ; 
but not beyond its average, and on the 
pictures in the collection 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimage Italy 
glorious piece of colour; glowing, mysterious, and iris-hued ; penetrated 
with light and tender heat, and all jewel-like in its richness. The hill- 
distance of the left, streamed into by the sunlight, and the wooded river- 
shore, have beauty as pure and as gorgeous as can well be imagined. The 
foreground, however, is rather vague and unsatisfying; and the whole 
picture, in something the same manner as the Baia, fails to interest you, 
or cloys you with claims on the interest—you scarcely know which, 

Apollo and Daphne (1837), Phryne going to the Bath as Venus (1838), 
nd Agrippina landing with the Ashes of Germanicus (1839), belong to 
the painter’s most prismatic mode of colour. The Phryne particularly 
blushes like a rose, and quivers all over with palpitating colour, like a 
bed of flowers; while the Agrippina is steeped in a golden orange, which 
out of it again. We dwell less on these pic- 
e which remain, because most of them are 
period verging 
a system which 


1832 In many respects, a 


seems to burn into it 
tures, however, and on 
known individually, and all appertain to the 
distinguished by Turner’s latest system 








upon or 


actually 


is regarded on the one hand as the grave of all that was valuable in 
his art, on the other as its culmination and its crown For our own 
part, we side with the latter opinion: the last work of the present 

Venice, of 1844—being still within the sphere 


series the Approach t 

of his mature, fearless, and perfected power, shortly afterwards eclipsed, 
yet even to the last not so utterly eclipsed but that he deserved less abuse 
for his final failures than he got for the triumphs immediately preceding, 
and the mightiest therefore in 
tugged to her last berth 


+} ] 
let of the molten 


Of these remaining works, the mightiest 
the whole series—is the ** Fighting Téméraire” 
1839). We do not say it is faultless, for the flame-sea 

clouds is in some respects, we think, opaque and failing; but for ma- 
jesty there is nothing to be set beside it out of Turner's own works, and 
; I'wo Venice subjects—The Bridge of Sighs (1840), 
going to Sea (1843), with the Burial of 
For loveliness, grace, and enchant- 
A more exquisite piece of twilight 
softness and luminousness than the Bridge of Sighs, with the glow of 
daylight still lingering, spiritualized by the evening dimness, could not, 
we believe, proceed from the hand of man ; the opening of blue thr yugh 
the bridge’s arch being of itself a fragment of the most absolute and 
pure beauty within the limits of attainment or even of concept 


few even of them 
and the “*Sun of Venice” 
Wilkie (1842)—complete the score, 
ment, the Venices surpass all else 


] 


FOX’S GREEK COINS, 


Addison Road, 10th November 1856 
Sir—In your paper of last Saturday, at page 1194, you have noticed my 
catalogue of inedited coins of Europe : for which I am much obliged to you ; 
but your reviewer says as follows—*‘* Nor are the references always exact 
lam really not aware that this is the case; for I took very great pains to 
render them exact, and exactness in these matters is of the utmost comse- 
It is, however, so difficult to be certain that no errors occur in 


GENERAI 
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such matters, that I should be very grateful if these errors could be pointed 
out to me by your reviewer. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, C. R. Fox, Lieut.-General. 

[We regret that the fact compels us to confirm to our courteous 
spondent ‘the statement in our last number that the references are not ex- 
act. To test the matter, we have gone through the engravings and the re- 
ferences together up to No. 63; with the following result. 

No. 1 is catalogued as ** Front face (Apollo) apparently with a crown of 
laurel.’”’ We presume this should ste and ‘“‘ Front face (Apollo apparently) 
with a crown of laurel”; as, if the engraving is correct, there can be no 
doubt about the laurel, though there may be about the personage. No. 2 
is catalogued as ‘‘ Similar, except the expression of the face ”’ ; t 
the CTOWR of laur a should hi: ive bee n ad le “l, s since, as Ge neri il FE Ox obs rves, 
‘exactness in these matters is of the utmost consequence.” No. 16, fo 
OOYP read GOYPION. No. 17, no reference made to the 








and ¢ Keep 


fish, while in 
the precisely similar case of No. 18 the fish is specified. No. 30 is referred 
to under No. 31, and vice vers; 30, moreover, being said to be (out of its 
natural seque mee) *‘at the end of plate 4,” while this is really the case 
with 31 instead. No. 33: the inscription not: ~ ‘rred to, though a sen- 
tence is begun purporting to refer to it. No. for INFAQPIA® read 
TIEAQPIA®’; the inscription on the reverse ay me por Bae Nos. 35, 46, 
49, 52, described as of one material in the plate, another in the text. ‘ 
40: for **Siculo, Punic,” read “ Siculo-Punic.”” No. 53, for AYT read 
AYT (Augustus). No. 47: for XA ger eee read XAAKIAEQN. The 
so-called ‘lyre of seven strings’’ is of eight strings in the engraving. 
i. 62 and 63, inseripti m omitted. Further, the inscriptions on Nos. 3, 

, 15, 19, 23, 29, 80, 31, 35, 52, and 61, and the device on No. 14, are, with- 
5 explanation, stated diffe rently in the reference from what they stand in 
the engraving—sometimes differently not a little. Now it is true, (as we 
said last week,) that General Fox conveys in his preface a warning that 
the engravings exhibit “some slight deviations from the original coins ” 
but he adds—* These, however, I have carefully noted, and they are of very 
small importance.’ We do not think that a different reading in the text, 
without a word to call attention to the diserepancy, could be called ** careful 
notation’’; and as in two or three other instances the discrepancies are ac- 
tually so pointed out, we infer that, where this is not done, it is not intended 
to be done, and that the cases which we have enumerated are not among 
those which General Fox meant to include in his prefatory remark. 

On another point we touch with diffidence, because we have not the faint- 
est notion of measuring ourself against General Fox on numismatics. We 
would ask him to decide for himself, however, whether the inscription on 
No. 10 is not KOOX, rather than two separate words or syllables ‘* KO 
above and SO below’’; and whether the coin is not therefore one of Coos, 
instead of Laus. And again, we would ask whether, if No. 11 is of Laus, the 
inscription is not manifestly AAO (with some letters besides), rather than 
that marvellous Hellenism which the General puts up with, STAOWI. 
That the *‘ grain of corn’’ of No. 12 looks ve ry like a vase, and the ** Bac- 
chus’’ of No. 13 very unlike a Greek Bi rechus, are points which strike us 
strongly, but on which we would not venture to insist. ] 


























BIRTHS, 
in Devonshire Place, the Hon. 





On the 3d November, Mrs. Proctor Beauchamp, of 
a son. 

On the 4th, at Carew’s Wood, county of Cork, the Lady of Edmund W. Meade 
Waldo jun., Esq., late of the First Life Guards, and of Hever Castle and Stonewall 
Park, Kent, of a daughter. 

On the 5th, at Southsea, the Wife of Captain Brenton von Donop, R.N 

On the 6th, at the Headlands, Prestwich, near Manchester, the Wife 
Heywood, Esq., M.P., of a son. 

On the 9th, at St. Petersburg, the Lady Wodehouse, of a son, 

On the 9th, at the residence of her father, Rear-Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, 
K.C.B., at Devonport, the Wife of Captain Dawson, Ninety-third Highlanders, of a 
daughter. 

On the 12th, at 68, Eccles 
a daughter. 


., of a son. 
of James 


ton Square, the Wife of Charles William Curtis, Esq., « 


MARRIAGES, 
at Cheddon-Fitzpaine, Somerset, 
Bart., of Blackbarony, N.B., 
only daughter of the late 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
formerly of the Scots 
Samuel Unwin, Esq., 


On the 6th November, 
Archibald John Murray, 
Fusilier Guards, to Eliza Hope, 
solicitor, of Manchester. 

On the 6th, at Westbury, Wilts, the Rev. Henry Tudway, Rector of Walton-in- 
Gordano, Somerset, only surviving son of the late John Paine Tudway, Esq., of 
Wells, many years M.P. for that city, to Mary Leckonby, eldest daughter of John 
Lewis Phipps, Esq., of Leighton, Wilts. 

On the 8th, at St. Mary’s Church, Bury St. Edmunds, Charles, eldest son of the 
Rev. Canon and Lady Jane Wodehouse, to Maria, fourth daughter of the late Mat- 
thew Potts, Esq., of Bedlington, Durham, 

On the 10th, at St. George’s Church, Denbighshire, the Hon. Walter Devereux, 
Captain R.N., second son of Henry fourteenth Viscount Hereford, to Adelaide Elinor, 
youngest daughter of the late Hugh Robert Hughes, Esq., of Bache Hall, Che- 
shire, brother of William, first Baron Dinorben. 

On the llth, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
son of the late Sir Henry Webster, to Louisa, only daughter of Six 
Bart. 

On the 12th, at Crayford, 
Chaplain H.E.1.¢ -. 
MacGregor, Esq., 


second 
Calder 


Charles Fox Webster, Esq., 
Henry 


Charles Edward Hadow, Assistant 
Mary, eldest daughter of James 


Kent, the Rev. 
, Bengal Presidenc y, to Jane 
’P. 


DEATHS, 
Newfoundland, the Rev. Jacob George Moun- 
tain, Principal of St. John’s College, Rural Dean, and Commissary to the Lord 
tishop, second son of the Rev. Jacob Henry Brooke Mountain, D.D., Rector of 
Blunham, Bedfordshire, and Prebendary of Lincoln. 

On the 27th, at Moorefield louse, Kildare, Captain Frederic Moore, formerly of 
the Twelfth Lancers, youngest son of the Hon, Ponsonby Moore, brother of Charles, 
first Marquis of Drogheda ; in his 60th year. 

On the 30th, at Woodford Rectory, Thrapston, 
liam Lashmer Batley, M.A., nearly forty years Rector of the parish ; 

On the 4th November, at Bricklehampton Hall, near Pershore, Worcestershire, 
Francis Woodward, Esq., well known as an eminent agriculturist, and an active 
Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant of the County of Worcester. Mr. Woodward 
met with a fall from his horse in riding to one of his farms on the 15th October, and 
severely hurt his knee, from which tetanus ensued, and caused his death, while in 
the full vigour of life. 

On the 4th, at Mount Pleasant, Pagets, Lady Fahie, relict of the late Vice-Admiral 
Sir William Charles Fahie, K.C.B.; in her 50th year. 

On the 5th, in Cambridge Square, the Hon. George 
of the late Major-General Lord Clarina. 

On the 6th, at Chase Side House, Enfield, William Everett, Esq., 
Receiver-General of Stamps and Taxes ; in his 76th year. 

an the 8th, in East Southernhay, Exeter, Lieutenant-General Sir John Rolt, 

-B., K.C., Colonel of the Queen’s Royals. 
Newmarke t, R. 


On the 10th October, at St. John’s, 


Northamptonshire, the Rev. Wil- 
in his 73d year 





Lionel Massey, youngest son 


for many years 


On the 8th, at Dalham Hall, near late of the 
Royal Mint; in his 60th year. 

On the 9th, Lieutenant-Colonel John Maclean, Unattached, 
Majesty’s Forty-third, Twentieth, and Forty-sixth Regiments. 

On the 9th, at Benacre Hall, Sir Edward Sherlock Gooch, Bart., for some 
Member for the Eastern Division of the County of Suffolk ; in his 54th year. 

On the 10th, at the house of her son-in-law, B. W. Procter, Esq., Anne Doro- 
thea Bridget Montagu, widow of Basil Montagu, Esq., Q.C.; in her 83d year. 

On the llth, in Craven Hill, Bayswater, Susan Emily, Wife of Lieutenant- 
General Sir H. Cunliffe, Bart., C.B. 

On the 12th, at Lower Tulse Hill, William Macfarland, Esq.; in his 90th year. 

On the 12th, at Farnah, Derbyshire, the Right Hon, Nathaniel Lord Scarsdale ; 


Franklyn, Esq., 
formerly of her 


years 


in his 76th year, 
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Che army 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 11. 
War Derarrment, Pall Mall, Nov. 11.—Royal Artillery—Sec apt. A. H 
Murr from the Supernumerary List, to be See. Capt. = Tomkinson, odes ipon 


Gent. Cadets E. V. Boyle, H. M. Borton. 
Lieutenants—Gent. Cadets G. E. L, S. Sa 


half-pay. To be Lieuts. 
R ja E meneers To be 

Bird, E. F. 8. Lloyd. 

yineer Field Equipment—To be Veterinary Surg.—T. W 
Dépot Battalion—For Capt. F. W. Gostling ith Foot, 

Adjt. vice King, appointed Adjt. which appeared in the Gazette of the 


1855, read Capt. F. W. Gostling, of the 49th Foot, é 





ulford, S. G, 


Mayer, Gent 


to be Assist. 
25th of Mar 


from the 



































Hospital w7—Acting Assist.-Surg. A. R. Smith to be Assist.-Surg. to t 
lor 

Bi Lieut.-Col. B. S. Stehelin, of the Royal Engineers, ng completed 
three ve serv in the rank of Lieut.-Col be ¢ ithe Army, under t pr 
Visi ‘ Royal warrant of th 1 Nov. 1 

FROM TILT I Ni 

NW Di ruenT, Pall 3 Cu I G l 
Vet -s J. Byri L D iry-Surg 
Sick P 

1 I DD $ Probationary Vets y-Surg. be Veterir _ 
Sur J. Byrne, appointed to the Royal Regt. of 

l7th Light Drags.—Licut. D. C. Lowe to be Capt , Vice Learmonth, 
promot 

Royal F s—Capt. A. P. G. R to be I t.-Col Williams, « . 
Second Capt. Il, Wray to be Capt. v R Ss ml Capt. and Brevet-Major J 
Stokes, t the Seconded List, to be Second Capt. ¥ Wray 

Infantry—Grenadier Guards—A. D. Hayter, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut, 
pur \ Il J. ¢ Stanley pre 

2ist Reet. of Feot—Li r. Ce y to be Ac vice Fowl r ned. 

1h H En i J.C. Kerr has b en p rmit d to resign his comiiiss 

67 be isign E. H. Lenon to be Lieut. by purchase, \ Pearson, 1 
in the Ist W India 1 J. T. H. Gardiner, Gent. to be Ensign, | a 
vi Lenon. 

7At t—I t. A. D. Bell to be Adjt. v keray, promoted 

79th Fo Lieut. W. M‘Gill to be Quartern er, vice R, Jamieson, apy ‘ 
te ot Battalion. 

83d Poe Phe appointment of Sergt.-Major A. M*Clymont to an Ensigney, with- 
out purcha ind to the Adjutaney, vic t. Mainwai dec lint 
Gazette of 24th Oct. 1856, has been cancelled, the Sergt.-Ma having died o t 
sth Sept. 1856; Lieut. J. N. Colthurst to be vice Mainwaring, dec. 

Ist West India Regiment—Licut. C. W. ? n, from the 67th Foot, to be Capt 
by purchase, vice Coote, who retires, To be Ensigus w thout purchase—J. Bourk 
Gent. vice Barron, promoted; I, E. Hemsworth, Gent. vice Dunn, promoted, 

3d seach yp dia Regiment r. D. Mahon, Gent. to be Ensign, wit las 
vice Arnold, dec. 

Royal Newfoundland Companic Capt. M gor, from half-pay unatt. te 
be Capt. vice Brevet-Major Db Alton, retired on fu 

Dépot Battalions—To be Adjutants—Capts. R. Barrett, from Assist ray wah 
J. Hanham, from Assist.-Adjutant; F. Padfield, from 20th Foot; 5 , from 


—g 
2d Dragoons, 


fo be Quartermaster—Lieut. J. F. Grier, from 88th 


, Maidstone—Capt. W. Miller, from half-pay of the 


Assist.- Adjutant. 
Caralry Di pot 
to be Adjutant. 
Hospital Staff—Staff-Surg. of the 
to be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Arden, 
Acting-Assist. Surg. T. G. Atkinson has ceased to 
occasion for his services, 


Second Cl W. J. Fyffe, M.B. from half-pay, 
ippointed to the Military Train, 
do duty, there being no longer 





Breret—The undermentioned officer havin pleted three years’ actual service 

} on the 19th Oct. 1856, in the rank of Licut.-¢ be Col. in the Army, under the 

Royal warrant, 6th Oct. 1854—Lieut.-Col. F. G. A. Pinckney, 73d Foot. Capt 

M. M‘Gregor, of the Royal Newfoundland Cr nies, to be Major in the Army 

Capt. J. Middleton (late District Paymaste to be Major in t Army, the rank 
being honorary enly. 








| founders, Nov. 26, Dec. 29: solicitors, 


~ 

Crave. 
AZETTE, NOVEMBER 11. 
idon Road, 


FROM THE LONDON G 


Partnerships Dissolred.—Duck and Wilson, L« metal-merchants— 


Hindle and Co, Old Accrington, engravers ; as far as regards 8. Sutcliffe—Beaumont 
and Co. Halifax, eurriers—Spyer and Co. Broad Street Buildings, and Spyer and 
Co, Sydney, merchants—Heap and Co. Melbourne, and Heap, Brothers, London, 
merchants—Dove, Brothers, Islington, « irpenters ; as far as regards W. W. Dove 

Blockey and Son, Ebury Street, wine-merchant Bateman and Sons, St. John 
Street, clock-manufacturers—Spence, Brothers, Liverpool, produce-brokers— Wind 
and Elliott, Jermyn Street, cheesemongers—Lister and ay Low Holme Mill, 


coutractors ; as far as regards 
The Borringdon Granite 
Weighton, steam- 





and Sons, Devonport 
solton-le- Moors, ck 


Curtois and Bichardson, 


Keighley, 
A. Kitt sen. 
Company, Shaugh, 


paper-makers—hitt 
Ridge and Moss, 
Devon 





ilers 
Market 








ng-machine owners — Holdsworth, Brothers, Huddersfield and Crossland 
Moor, builders—Livesey and Carruthers, Wigan, grocers—Ramsden and Br 
Leeds, photographic artists aulding and Co. Hessle, York, whiting -manutfac- 
turers ; as far as regards J. Livingst« Gregory, Brothers, Luton, straw-manufac- 
turers—Hodson and ( rowle , Truro, line n-drapers—Bridges and Son, Gravel Lane 


hat-block-manufacturers—Spence and Dixon, Pendleton, alam-manufacturers—The 
West Silkstone Coal Company, Silkstone, and the West Stave ly Coal Company, 
Chestertield ; as far as regards R, Craik. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Joseru BARNSLEY, 

Bankrupts.—AsBRaAwaM Lazarus, High Strect, 
Nov. 24, Dec, 22: solicitor, Sidney, Jewry Street ; 
hall Chambers. 

James and BArTnoLomew DeLiaGana, Red I 
Barnards, 


Rowley Regis, publican. 
Whitechapel, tailor, to surrender 
official assignee, Pennell, Guild- 


yn Street, Cle 


York Road, 


rkenwell, stereotype- 
Lambeth; official as- 


signee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 


ruomas Presse, Ramsgate, plumber, Nov. 26, Dec. 29: solicitor, Buchanan, 
Jasinghall Street ; official assignee, Nicholson, B ghall Street. 
Benjamin Cousins, Tipton, boat-builder, Nov Dec. 15: solicitor, Jackson 





Westbromwich ; official assignee, Whitmors 
WituiaM Rosert Lewis, Birminghai 
citor, Suckling, Birmingham ; offici: 
Rowert Marston and Grorce Marsro 
25, Dec. 16: solicitors, Miles and Gregory, 
tingham. 
James Bartow, 


em~dealer, Nov. 26, Dee. 15: soli- 
nee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

eicester, hosiery-manufacturers, Nov 
Leicester ; official assignee, Harris, Not- 









Bolton-le-Moors, paperh er, Nov. 21, Dec. 12: solicito Ri- 
chardson and Hinnell, Bolton-le- Moors ; offic ul assigt Hlernaman, ieanbesie. 

Joun Heron Mason, Blaydon, Durham, -b Sa-cranae turer, Nov. 18, Dec 
18 solicitors, Hodge and Harle, Neweastle-upon-Tyne; official assignee, Baker, 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 





Dividends.—Dec. 4, Swann and Co, Ensham, paper-makers—Dec. 2, Tween, Ware 
Westmill, Hertfordshire, miller—Dec. 2, Chitienden, Queen Street, Cheapside, and 
Manchester, warehouseman—Dec. 2, Harvey, Chichester Place, King’s Cr 





tin’s Lane, Cannon Street, ship-owner—Dec. 2 
Jec. 2, Swansborough, Grimsby, and Oake, Ring- 
Kennard, Brooksby Street, Liverpool Road, baker 

, saddler—Dec. 2, Hartshorne senior, Great 


Hackney 
2, Stephens, Pall Mi all, bill-broker—Dec. 2, Striffler 


draper—Deec. 2, Wooldridge, M 
Basingstoke, corn-factor 
wood, warchousemen—Dec. 2, 
Dec. 2, Giffin, Church Street, 
Dover Street, ironmonger— Dec 


Jesse, 









and Alger, Inworth, Essex, engine-makers—Dee , Pooley, Brighton, milliner 
Dec. 2, Gardie, Westbourne Grove, sculptor Shee 2, Oldham, Stamford, wine- 
merchant—Dec. 2, Thraves and Harrison, Nottingham, upholsterers—D¢ 
Brownhill, Tipton, boot- maker—Dec. 2, Forster, Neweastle-upon-Tyne and W alls- 


Rock Ferry and Liverpool, ferry-proprie- 


Crippin and Forster, 
2, Harrison, Liver- 


end, drape r- Dec 
Todmorden, roller-maker—Dc 


tors— Dec. 3, Marl a junior, 
pool, wine-merchant. 





Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 





meeting.—Dec. 2, Mountford, Huntingdon Street, Barnsbury Park, dealer in wines 

Dec. 3, Duncan and Hamper ere y Street, hop-1 chants—-Dec. 4, Lane, New 
Ferry, Cheshire, merchant—Dec. 18, Lee, Coventry, w facturer— Dec. 16, 
jircumshaw, New Lenton, la aos tee r—D ttergood, Stapleford, 





Nottingham, machine-builder, 
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November 15, 1856.) THE 

Declarations of Dividends.—W heatley, Commercial Road, Lambeth, lighterman ; 
second div. of ld. Thursday next, and three following Thursdays; Stansfeld, 
Rasinghall Street— Holloway, Basingst itfield Sturgis, Hants, draper ; 
second div. of 2j7¢. Thursday next, an ee following Thursday Stansteld, 
Basinghall Street Lloyd, Goldhawk Terrac« 1epherd’s Bush, builder ; second div 
of jd. Thursday next, and three following Thursdays; Stansfi ld, Basinghall Street 
pe Lowe, Derby, silk-manufacturer ; third div. of 1/¢. Monday next, and two follow- 
ing Mondays ; Harris, Nottingham—Allen and Holmes, Derby, silk-throwsters ; first 
div. of 4s. 6d. on the separate estate of J. Alle n, and first div. of ls. 3d. on the separate 
estate of B. Holmes, Monday next and two following Mondays; Harris, Notting- 
ham—Rippingale, Newark-upon-Trent, frock-manufacturer; first div. of ls. 6d 
Monday next, and two following Mondays ; Harris, Nottingham— Maples, Notting- 
ham, upholstere rT; first div. on new proofs of 3s. 8d. Monday next, and two following 
Mondays; Harris, Nottingham— Lewis, th, builder; second div. of 4d. any Wed- 
, Bristol— Knight, Bath, china-dealer ; cond and fir . of 4d. 
Acraman, Bristol—Marshall, Bristol, tailor; div. of 7s. any Wednesday: 
, Bristol—Williams, Brecon, printer; of 9d. any Wednesday ; Ac ra- 


_— 











1 div 






div. 





Acramé 
man, Bristol. : : ; 

Scotch Sequestrations—Smith jun. Glasgow, metal-refiner; Nov. 17—Brimer 
Dunfermline, merchant, Nov. 19—Campbell, Glasgow, clothier, N 17—Peddie, 


Glasgow, leather-merchant, Nov. 14. 


LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 14. 
S. and M. Pumphrey, Houndsditch, silk-mercers 
l Bird 


FROM THE 
Partnerships Dissolved, 
and Hague, Wrexham, Denbi 


Jones 


drapers ud Son, Bristol, carpet-warehouse- 

















men; as far ast urds E. A. Bird—Wathen and May, Bristol, clothiers—Irish and 
Co, Bagtor, Devonshire, farmers—Prince nd Taylor, Clifton Street, | insbury, 
fringe-manufacturers Craven and Co. Leeds, machine-makers ; as far as regards T. 
E. Craven— Barnicott and Schaetler, White Lion Court, Cornhill, mer Mars- 
ters and Co. Shernborne, Norfolk, farmers; as far as regards G. Middleton—Smith 
and Barrs, Leicester, te a-dealers—J. and C. Beardmore, Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
millers—Levy and Co. Houndsditch, print-sellers—Scholes and Birch, De wsbury, 
Yorkshire, carpenters Macdonald and Le ud, Manchester, commission-agents— 

Boutell and Simmons, Wisbeach St. Peter's, brewers—Smith and Hill, Salford, iron- 
founders— Badger and Taylor, Stourbridge, curriers—W. and C. Darwent, Bake- 
well, Derbyshire, millers Lawley and Partridge, Westbromwich, brass-founders 





Hetherington and Co. Rock Ferry, Cheshire, ferry-proprietors—Hainsworth Bro- 


thers, Leeds, cloth-manufacturers—Chapman and’ Parker, Falcon Square, ware- 
housemen. 

Bankruptcies Annulled.—Luviax Bexson Prarsr, York Road, King’s Cross, 
brick-merchant. 

Francis Davy, St. Paul's Street, New North Road, builder. 








James Mitis, Heywood, cotton-spinner 

Bankrupts.—WusiamM Drexxy Ruck, I ey Street, and Duke Street, Tooley 
Street, cheesemonger, to surrender Nov. 25, Dec. 2 solicitor, Teague, Crown 
Court, Cheapside ; official as ee, Edwards, Sambrook Court 

Epwarp Gur1ino, Praed Street, Paddington, carpenter, Nov. 25, Dec. 23: solici- 
tors, Willoughby and Co. Clifford's Inn ; offici assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court 

Tuomas Dorrincrox, Durham Place, Grange Road, Dalston, woollen-merchant, 
Nov. 28, Dec. 23: solicitors, and Cx \ldermanbury; official assignee, Lee, 
Aldermanbury. 

Joun and Epmunp Wren, Charlotte Mews, Vitzroy Square, bedst ianufac- 























turers, Nov. 25, Dec. 30: solicitor, Braham, Furnival’s Inn; official ; nee, John- 
son, Basinghall Street. 

oun Varas Simpson, St. Swithin’s La lission-agent, Nov. 20, Dec. 20: 
solicitor, Sparham, Basing ll Street; off ’ nee, Johnson, B 

Grorcrk Hawkins, Eden Place, Old Kent Road, oilman, Nov. 27, 
eitor, Smith, Basinghall Street ; official as e, Bell, Coleman Street I 

WituraM Farrparns, York Road, King’s Cross, coffeehouse-keeper, 

30: solicitor, Buchanan, Basinghall Street official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street 
Buildings. 

James Epwarp Loser, Cricklewood, buil Noy. 26, Jan a tors, Tempk 
und Windsor, Blomfield Street, Fi ury ¢ : official a , Cannan, Alder- 
manbury. 

Cuaries Henry Baker and Josern Acuiiar, Adam Street, Adk nt-ma- 
nufacturers, Nov. 26, Jan. 2: solicitor, Preston, Austinfriars; assignee, 





Cannan, Aldermanbury. 








Wiu1am Reeve, Albion Street, Caledonian Road, engineer, Nov. 26, Dec. 29 : so- 
licitors, Emmet and Son, Bloomsbury Squar Bolton and Sanders, Dud official 
assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers 

Wituiam Cuares Srevarr, Cambridge, t , Nov. 25, Dee. 30: solicitors, Cole, 
Essex Street, Strand; Eaden, Cambridge ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 

Atrrep Pacer, Baker Street, Portman Square, boot-manufacturer, Nov. 25, Dec. 
17: solicitors, Lawrence and Co. Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Stansfeld. 

Epwarp BLake, King’s Kerswell, Devonshire, clay-merchant, Nov. 20, Dec, 24 
solicitor, Stogdon, Fxeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Partur KeLLanp, Bampton, Devonshire, miller, Nov, 20, Dec, 24: solicitors, Dens- 
ham, Bampton, Devonshire ; Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtvel, Exeter 

ouN TANNER, Chippenham and Bath, carrier, Nov. 25, Dee. 22: solicitor, Cruet- 
well, Bath; Bevan and Girling, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

WruMm Pret, Staincliff, Yorkshire, blanket-manufacturer, De 2, Jan. 12: 


solicitors, Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; offici ignee, Hope, Leeds 

Wituiam Tayior, York, grocer, Nov. 28, De 19: solicitor, Clarke, Leeds ; 
official assignee, Young, Leeds 

Rosert Josern Exvvis and Srreruim. Foprx, Liverpool, commission-agents, Nov. 


official a rnee, Bird, L 
24, Dee. 17: 


27, Dee. 18: solicitor, Blackhurst, Liverpool ; 

Rozert M‘Lean, Liverpool, victualler, Nov. 
pool; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool 

Grorce Lepwarp, Liverpool, boiler-maker, 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

Rosert Jones, Hawarden, innke¢ per, Nov. . Dec. 22: 
Son, Liverpool ; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool. 

James WAKINSHAW, Monkwearmouth, -manufacturer, Nov. 25, 
solicitors, Bell and Co. Bow Churchyard ; Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
assignee, Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 

Joun Ciay, South Shields, ale and porter merchant, Nov Dex 
Salmon, South Shields ; Watson, Newcastle-upon- Tyne; Scott, St 
Mficial assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


verpool. 


solicitor, Dodge, Liver- 





Nov. 26, Dec. 22 licitor, Smith, 





solicitors, Evans and 





Dec. 17: 
official 


ire 





iater, 





17: solicitors, 
Swithin’s Lane; 


Dividends.—Dec. 9, Harris, Chichester, grocer—Dec. 8, Saunders, Chesham, 
Buckinghamshire, grocer—Dec. 6, Tavener, Clifton Road, Abbey Road, St. John’s 
Wood, builder—Dec. 8, T. and J. Heywood, Wood Street, Cheapside, and Mel- 
bourne, warehousemen—Dec.6, Richardson, Cambridge, tailor—Dec. 8, Woodroffe, 
Newgate Street, victualler—-De 3, Boddington, Manchester, malt-factor—Dec. 1, 
Davenport, Macclesfield, watch-maker—Dec. 5, Rogerson, Clift Lancashire 





Victualler—Dec. 5, Beardsall, Manchester, brass-founder—Dec. 5, Barnes, Oldham, 


machine-maker—Dec. 11, Brown, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, tailor—Dec. 9, Wright 
senior and Wright junior, York, tailors—Dec. 9, Hammond, Leed flax-spinner 
Dec, 6, Marshall and Smith, Sheffield, sithe-manufacturers—Dec. 6, Swift, Staveley, 
Derbyshire, grocer Dec. 5, Richards, Birn gham, grocer. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 








meeting.—Dec. 6, Dunham, New Oxford Street, boot-maker—Dec. 8, Williams, 
Park Place, Kennington Cross, ironmonger— Dec. 9, Rowland, Erith, brewer— Dec 

9, Beck, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, linen-draper— Dec. 16, Phillips, Crumlin, Monmouth- 
shire, grocer—Dec 8, Leonard, Bristol, baker— Dec. 8, Simpson, Sunderland, builder 
—Dee. 4, Shorto, Exeter, jeweller—Dec. 10, Bennett, Ashton-under-Lyne, painter 
Dec. 10, Wood, Ashton-under-Lyne, corn-d | 


Declarations of Dividends Luca Arthur Street West, 
div. of 6s. 10d. Wednesday next, and thr sequent Wednesdays ; Edwards, 
Sambrook Court—Leicester, Birchin Lane, ¢ hill, iron-merchant ; first div, of 
7\d. Wednesday next, and three subseq: t Wednesdays; Edwards, Sambrook 
Court Neal, Wandsworth Common, carman st div. of Ls. 14d. Wednesday next, | 
and three subsequent Wednesdays Edwards, Sambrook Court—Huré, Albany 
Street, Regent’s Park, cook; first div. of 4s ?, Wednesday next, and three subse- 


hemp-merchant ; first 
sul 








quent Wednesdays ; Edward Sambrook Court—Hall, Orchard Street, Portman 
Square, builder; first div. of 2s. 6d. Wednesday next, and three subsequent Wed- 
hesdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Elsdon, Church Row Limehouse, shipowner ; 





second div. of 1s. 10d. Wednesday next, and three subse quent Wednesdays; Ed- 
wards, Sambrook Court—Jetferd, Lyme Regis, builder ; a further div. of 2s. 2d. any 
Tuesday or Friday ; Hirtzel, Exeter—Trebilcock, Plymouth, boot-maker ; first div 
of 1s ry Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter—E. Rowe and E. Rowe junior, Pen- 
zance, stationers ; first div. of 3s. any Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter—Jordan, 


Bloxwich, Staffordshire, baker; first div. of 2 Christie, Bir- 
mingham- Worrall, Bolton and Mancheste manufacturer; third div. of 3s. 34d. 
any Tuesday; Pott, Manchester—M‘Donnell, M hester, cabinet-maker ; first 


div, of 3s, Sjd. any Tuesday ; Pott, Manchester—Seville, Salford, cotton-cloth- | 


s. 5d. any Thursday ; 








| manufacturer; first div. of 2s. any Tuesday; Pott, Manchester—( 
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llier junior 
Painswick, Gloucestershire, blanket-manufacturer ; a further div. of ls. 9d. upon 
old proofs, and a first div. of 4s. on new proofs, any Wednesday; Miller, Bristol 
Seamann, North Shields, ship-chandler ; first div. of 1s. 2d. any Saturday saker 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Jack, 
bookseller, Nov. 18—Watson, Trinity, Edinbargh 
aérated-water-manufacturer, Nov. 18—Fulton, Ed 
Nov. 24—Wallace, Glasgow, manufacturer, Nov. 24. 





PRICES CURREN 


BRITISH FUNDS cl 


Glasgow, boot-maker, 





ewart 
Nov 


inburgh, provis 


sa 


ig Prices 





Saturd ., Monday.| Tuesday.) Wednes 
Sper Cent Consols .......... 28 4 92} 
Ditto for Account 3 92) 92} 
3 per Cents Reduced a og 91s 
New 3 per Cents . Fi 918 oie 1} 
Long Annuities —_— - 23 
Annuities 1885 -—— 174 - 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent — 2 ale 
India Stock, 10} per Cent —- —-- 2 a 
Exchequer Bills, 24d. per diem 2 pm 1 l pa 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 — |} 9a} —. . Ong 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent — par 2 dis 2 pm 1 dis 1 pu 
FOREIGN FUNDS 





































Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
Austrian ° > p. ct -— French ii p.Ct 
Kelgian is}— | 95jexd Mexican > — | 
Ditto . . 233 — — Peruvian 4} 
Brazilian ee 5 — | 100 Portuguese ; 
Buenos Ayres ° 6 — | NA | Russian 5 | ~ 
Chilian ° ¢‘=— 104} Sardinian 5 «9 
Danish i—_!|— Spanish 41) 
Ditto } = St Ditto New Deferred - | 224 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders 2;— | 64} Ditto Passive } 6 
Ditto . ° ‘i— 96 | Turkish 6 } 903 
French 3s — | — Venezucla ij ' Mi 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
Raitwars— Banks— 
Bristol and Exeter | 92 Australasian 98} 
Caledonian 56 British North American 
Chester and Holyhead 35} | City 69 
Eastern Counties } a) |} Colonial 22 
Edinburgh and Glasgow — } Commercial of London 25] 
Glasgow and South-Western —_— Eng}. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd 17 
Great Northern 92 London 64) 
Great South. and West. Ireland —— | London and County 0 
Great Western 65 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 20 
Hull and Selby } _- London Joint Stock s2 
Lancashire and Yorkshir« 34 London and Westminster 0 
Lancaster and Carlisle — } National Bank - 
London, Brighton & South Coast 105 National Provincial 78 
London and Blackwall 6} New South Wales = 
London and North-Western 1028 Oriental ° ’ 
London and South-Western 104} Provincial of Ireland 6 
Manchester, Sheffield & Lincoln $3) South Australia 5 
Midland | 783 } Union of Australia 624 
Midian: Great Western (Ireland Union of London 2 
North British 7h Unity " 
North- Eastern—Berwick Rot Western Bank of London 45 
North-Eastern— York 58 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhamptor 27) and West India —— 
Scottish Central 103 ! on lk 
Scottish Midland —_— St. Katherine - 
South-Eastern and Dover 69 Victoria a 
Eastern of France 31} MisCELLANEOUS— 
East India Guaranteed 223 Australian Agricultural 25} 
Geelong and Melbourne 2 British American Land 40 
Great Indian Peninsular 21 Canada 11 
Great Western of Canada 24, =| Crystal Palace 
Paris and Lyons ing Electric Telegraph 
Mines— General Screw Steam 7 
Australian ° —— General Steam ass 
Brazilian Imperial 2 Peel River Land and Mineral 24 
Ditto St. John del Rey | 17} | Peninsular and Oriental Steam 684 
Cobre Copper 55 Royal Mail Steam 664 
Rhymney Iron 22 | South Australian 35} 
BULLION Per oz | METALS Per ton 
Forcign Gold in Bars, Standard. £3.17 9 | Copper, Brit.Cakes £107 10 0... 0 0 0 
Iron, Welsh Bars 815 0 9080 
Mexican Dollars .. ecece dling Lead, British Pig 260 0 008 
Silver in Bars, Standard.. 05 @& Steel, Swedish Keg 20 0 0080 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Nov. l4 
s & s 5 ’ s ’ ’ 
Wheat,R.O. Oto 0 Fine «. 75to 80 Pine 76 to 78) Indian Corn 
Fine O— 0; Foreign,R. 60—74 | Peas, Hog... 39—40 | Oats, Feed 
White F. 84 —90 Maple . 44—45 Fine 
BVO ccccecce 40 —45 White 43—45 Poland 
0— 0} Barley «+» 35—39 Blue 52— 58 Fine 
o— 0} Malting .. 44—48 | Beans, Ticks 37 — 40 Potato 
. 62—70 | Malt, Ord... 70—75 Harrow 40—44 Fine 
WEEKLY AVERAGE | SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE 

For the Week ending Nov. 8 | Per Qr Imperial) of England and Wales 
Wheat . 65s. 3d. | Rye 40s. dd.| Wheat . 658. Gd. | Rye sees 408, 10 
Barley .4 8 Beans 46 «(OO | Barley 44 8 | Beans - 6 1 
Oats ccceces 26 5 Peas 45 9 Oats . 26 5 | Peas 4a 6 

FLOUR | PROVISIONS 

Town -made ........++- per sack 60s. to 63s Butter—Best Fresh, 15s. 0d. per doz 
Seconds cniinmaaitnields +. 55 — 58 Carlow, 5i. 14s. to 5/. 16s. per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 49 — 54 | Bacon, Irish per cwt. 66s. — 70s 
Norfolk and Stockton .. 16 — 47 | Cheese, Cheshire, fine 72 — 80 

American .......per barrel 28 — 40 | Derby, pale 66 — 74 

Canadian oe ose 5 — 40 Hams, York 100 —104 

Bread, 7d. to 9). the 4b. loaf | Eggs, French, per 120, 7s. Od. to 10s. 6d 

BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
Newoate ann LeaDEennaAte.” CATTLE MARKET.” Heap or CATTLE AT THE 
sd sd sd sd s. d s. d Ca h- MARKET 
Reef 3 Oto 3 B&8tod O $3 6to4 4to 410 | Monday Friday, 
Mutton 3 6—4 2—4 4 44—5 O—5 4 | Beasts.. 6,11 1,01 
Veal 34—-40—4 6 46—5 0—5 4 Sheep ..19,710 2,420 
Pork 40—5 0—5 4 44—5 0—5 2] Calves 166 7 
Lamb. 0 O—0 O0O—0 0 00—-0 O0—0 @ Pigs 420 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib 
HOPS wool 
Weald of Kent Pockets to 74s. | Down Tegs per lb. 17d. to 17}4. 
Mid and East Kent ditto 70 — 105 Half-bred Wethers is =— |i 
Sussex ditto ee 50 — 70 Leicester Fleeces 5 — 16 
Farnham ditto 0 — OO | Combing Skins li=— i 
HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 
SuirerigL> Wrrecwaret CUMBERLAN 

Hay, Good 64s. to 80s 70s. to 8h Ms. to Os 

Inferior 50 — 60 55 — 68 60 _ 

New 0 _ 0 0 — 0 0 _ 0 
Clover 70 — 110 95 — 112 105 — 110 
Wheat Straw 2 — 30 24 28 oOo =— 

GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 1s. 9d. to 2s. 3d Jamaica Rum per gal. 4s. 10d.to 5s, 2d, 

Congou, fine : 7—2 3 Brandy, Best Brands ’ 10 4 
Pekoe, flowery pense 26-40 Cotton, N. Orleans. per It 0 4 o 9 
In bond—Duty ls. 9d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref perewt. 47 ¢ 0° 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 64s. Od. to 86s. Od Guano, Peruvian. per ton.240 0 260 0 
Good Ordinary 52s. Od. to 54a. Od Tallow P. Y. ¢ per cwt pf 0° 8 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 68s. Od. to 74s. Od. | Town a 9 o 0 
Rice, London dr. Carolina 0s. Od. to 0s. 0d Rape Oil, English refined 51 0 a 6 
Sugar, Muscovado, average 298. LO}d | Brown a 6 2 8 

West India Molasses 23s. Od. to 25s. Od Linseed Oil s 3 

POTATOES Cocoa-nut Oil 9 60 

Kent and Essex Regents...ton 85s.to 90s. | Palm Oil > 

’ Shaws 0 85 | Linseed Oil-cake, per ton » o 

York Regents 10 | Coals, Hetton . » 6 

00 6 


Scotch 4p  sescecscccccvccecs ! Tees 





teh 





























Paisley, 
r, Glasgow 
m-merchant, 
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Srela th ta yarn . y 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE,—JUL- 
LIEN’S CONCERTS.—M. JULLIEN has the gratifica- 
tion to announce that MISS ee HAYES has 
kindly consented to appear on Monpay d Tvespay, Nov 
17th and 18th, being positively her Last Agee arance previous 
to her departure for the provinces. 

PROGRAMME FOR MONDAY EVENING, Novemper 
17th, 1856 Part I. Overture— Fidelio,’ Beethoven (first 
time this season). Quadrille—from Rossini’s Opera “* Comte 
Ory,” Jullien Symphony—Andante in E flat, from the 
“Symphony in C,”’ Mendelssohn. Scotch Air—* Auld Robin 
Gray,” Miss Catherine Hayes. Solo—Cornet— The River 
and the Star,” Angelina, (first time of performance,) Herr 
Keenig (his first appearance this sea Mj 
Ann,” (seventh time,) Jullien. Dedicated to Mrs. Barney 
Williams. Symphony—Larghetto, from the “ Symphony in 
D,” Beethoven. The French Quadrille—(eighth time of per 
formance,) Jullien—with Variations for Flute, Flageolet, 
Oboe, Clarinet, and Cornet, performed by MM. De Folly, 
Young, Collinet, Lavigne onnenberg, Hughes, and Keenig 

— Partant pour la Syrie,” “ Vive l'Empereur 

Part Il. Ope ra—Grand Operatic Selection from Verdi's 
Opera “Tl Trovatore,” with Solos for Cornet, Oboe, and 
Ophicleide, by Herr Keenig, M. Lavigne, and Mr. Hughes 
positively ‘the last time but one this season). Polka—the cele- 
brated ‘Vocal Polka,” Alary, (by desire,) Miss Catherine 
Hayes. Valse—‘‘ Paul et Virginie Jullien (first time this 
season Fantasia—“ Viola d’Amore,” (Souvenir d’Ecosse, 
Schreurs, Herr Schreurs. Symphony—Allegro and Storm, 
from the “ Pastoral Symphony,” Beethoven. Valse—* Lily 
of the Valley,” D’Albert. Duo—Violin and Violoncello, Ser 
vais, MM. Camille Demunck and Ernest Demunck, Jeune 
Galop—* Pélissier,”’ d' Albert 

On Wepwespay, Nov. 19th, will be performed, for the first 
time, a grand selection from Verdi's Opera “* La Traviata, 
with Solos for Violin, Oboe, Flute, Clarinet, Trumpet, Ophi 
cleide, and Cornet, by Messrs. Le Hon, Lavigne, De Folly, 
Sonnenberg, Duhem, Hughes, and Koenig. 

To commence at 8 o'clock 

Prices of Admission—Promenade, 1s. ; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d 
Private Boxes, 10s. 6d., 1/. 1s., and upware Private Boxes 
to be secured of Mr. Nugent, at the Box-office of the Theatre ; 
at all the principal Libraries and Musicsellers ; and at Jt 
tren and Co.'s 214, 1 gent Street 
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THEATRE ROYAL— 
Lessee—Mr. C. Ditton. 

Triumphant Success of the new Play of FABIAN, or “ La 
Mésalliance’'—Vide the opinion of the Metropolitan Press. 

On Mornay, Turspay, and Wepnespay, will be presented, 
a grand Romantic Play, in four acts, entitled FABIAN, or 
“La Mésalliance.” Fabian, (a Mulatto,) Mr. C. Dillon; 
Pauline, Mrs. C. Dillon. Concluding with the Burlesque of 
the WINTER'S TALE » supported by Misses Woolgar, Wilton, 
Gomard ; Mesdames B. White, Weston; Messrs. Toole, Cal 

Ki Box Office open dé ily from 11 till 5. 

, ; r rw > 
ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
\ Lessee—Mr. Atrrep Wica 

On Monpay will be presented, STAY AT }IOME. Charac 
ters by Messrs. G. Vining, Addison, F. Vining, Leslie, G 
Murray, and White ; Mrs. Stirling, Miss Herbert and Miss 
Bromley After which, MEDEA. Creon, Mr. Addison ; 
Jason, Miss Thirlwall ; Orpheus, Miss Maskell; Medea, Mr 
F. Robson. To conclude with A CONJUGAL LESSON 
Mr. Lullaby, Mr. F. Robson; Mrs. Lullaby, Mrs. Stirling 




















‘pr ah ai ¥ 
M*: ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC 
i vid BAD 

Mr. ALBERT SMITH has the honour to announce thai 
his Entertainments will COMMEN ¢ E for the SEASON on 
Monpay Evenine the 24th inst During the recess the 
room has been entirely redecorated; the area has been di 
vided into separate seats; and several minor alterations 
made, which it is hoped will contribute to the increased 
comfort of the audience. The route to Mont Blanc this year 
will be by the Rhine and Heidelburg to Baden-Baden ; 
thence by Basle and Berne to Chamouni; returning by Chil 
lon and Geneva to Paris and Boulogne. Amongst the New 
Views, painted by Mr. William Beverley, will be the Alte 
Schloss, or Old Castle, at Baden, from the Rocks; the Inte 
rior of the Ruins; the Promenade in front of the Conversa 
tion House, by Moonlight ; the entire Ascent of Mont Blanc, 
with several new points on the Glaciers, from original 
sketches and photographs lately taken ; and the Grande Rue 
at Boulogne on Market-day. The other views have also 
been painted by, or under the direction of Mr. William Be 
verley, with the exception of the Rhine Panorama, from 
Cologne io Heildelburg, which is entirely new, by Mr. P 
Phillips, from original sketches lately made by him. The 
entertainment will introduce several new acquaintances 
and will be, as before, chiefly devoted to sketches of ** The 
Travelling English,” and their autumnal Continental pecu 
liarities Prices of Admission—Stalls, Numbered and Re 
served, which can be taken in advance from the plan at the 
Hall, every day from Eleven to Four, without any extra 
charge, 3s. It is respectfully intimated that no bonnets can 
be allowed in the Stalls or in the Balcony at the Evening 
Representations. Area of the Hall, 2s. allery,ils. Children 
—Stalls, 2s. Area,ls. A Private Box, to hold three per 
sons, may be had on application, 10s. 6d. With an extra 
chair, Ids. A Private Balcony, for Nine Persons, 1/. 2s. 6¢. 
Separate Seats in the Balcony, 2s. 6d. each.)—Egyptian 


Hall, Piccadilly, 
QGACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY.— 
hJ EXETER HALL.—Conductor, Mr. Costs. The Con 
cert Season will commence by the performance of Handel's 
Oratorio ‘‘ SOLOMON,” on Fripay, 28th NovemMBer insTant 

Persons desirous of becoming Subscribers are requested to 
apply at the Society's Office, No. 6, Exeter Hall, where the 
Prospectus for the forthcoming interesting Season may be 
had on application. The Subscription is One, Two, or Three 
Guineas per annum 

A Choral Rehearsal, under the direction of Mr. Costa, will 
be held in the Large Hall, on Friday next, at 8 o'clock 
exact time, which all those who desire to take part in the 
Performance are e expec ted punctually to attend. 


Qac RED HARMONIC SOCIETY.— 

hI EXETER HALL.—The Committee have the pleasure 
to announce that, having in view the most efficient com 
memoration of Handel in ,—that year being the cen 
tenary of his death,—an arrangement has been made with 
the Directors of the Crystal Palace Company for a prelimin 
ary Grand Handel Musical Festival, of three days’ duration, 
in the Central Transept of the Crystal Palace, in the early 
Summer of 1857, with a carefully- -selected orchestra of TWO 
THOUSAND THR HUNDRED PERFORMERS. Full 
particulars will be made public in due time. 

The Society's Rehearsals and Performancesat Exeter Hall 
will not only be carried on with the accustomed regularity, 
but will derive more than usual interest from the Festival 
arrangements 

The Committee are now prepared to furnish printed par 
ticulars to persons desirous of proffering really efficient 
amateur assistance for the Festival, either upon personal ap 
plication or by letter, addressed to the Handel Festival Com 
mittee, at the Office of the Sacred Harmonic Soc iety, No. 6, 


Exeter Hall. 

= 8 ‘ DINNEFORD'S ees 

URE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient er which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dinnerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street. 

































































OCIETY’ for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES, Esta 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney 
Treasurcr—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq 

At a meeting of Governors held in Craven Strect,on We 
wespay, the 5th day of Novemernr 1856, the cases of 34 Pet 
tioners were considered, of which 24 were approved, 7 re 
jected, and 3 inadmissible. 

Since the meeting held on the Ist of Ocroner, 7 debtors, of 
whom 6 had wives and 14 children, have been discharged 
from the prisons of England and Wales; the expense of 
whose liberation, including every charge connected with the 
Society, was 478/. 12s. 3d. 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand 
where the books may be seen by those who are inclined to 
support the charity, and where the Society meet on the first 
Wednesday in every month WM. A. B. LUNN,S 


4 her LONDON AND WI STMINSTER 
BANK ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES of 101. each, 
payable at every important place in Europe These Notes 
are issued without charge, and they are cashed abroad fre¢ 
of commission The Bank also issues free of charge, Letters 
of Credit on all the principal Cities and Towns in Europe 
City Office, Lothbury. W. T. Henderson, Manager 
Country Office, Ditto. T. C. Fletcher, Manager. 
Westminster Branch, 1, St. James's Square. J. W. Weldon 


























anager 
Bloomsbury Ditto, 214, High Holborn W. Ewings 
anager 
Southwark Ditto, 3, Wellington Street, 
Withers, Manager 
Eastern Ditto, 87, High Street, Whitechapel. W. D 
Asperne, Manage 
Marylebone Ditto, 4, Stratford Place, Oxford Street. G. M 
Mitchell, Manag 
Temple Bar Ditto, Strand. C. Ward, Manager 
rhe rate of interest slowes on Deposits of 500/, and uj 
wards at the Bank, or any of its Branches is now 6 per cent 
12th Nov. 1856 J WwW. GILBART, General Manager 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Established 1834, empowered by special 
Act of Parliament, 1, King William Street, London, for the 
Assurance of Lives at Home and Abroad. including gentle 
men engaged in Military and Naval services 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman 
John Stewart, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 
The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance 
Society of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and 
a division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, 
is admitted to offer great advantages, especially to those 
parties who may wish to appropriate their proportion of pro 
fit to the reduction of future premiums 
MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary 


9 eo rnaca SH EQUITABLE LIFE 
h ASSURANCE SOCIETY Instituted 1531 
saduentonnmns —ONE MILLION STERLING 


jorough. Hi 














wnear Re NUE 
ONE HUNDRED AND BEN ENTY THOUSAND POUNDS 
IXISTING ASSURANCES 
FOUR MILLIONS AND THREE-QUARTERS 
At the Division of Surplus, at Ist March 1856, a Policy for 
1000/. effected at Ist March 1832, was increased to 1574/. 1 
léd. being at the rate of Two-and-a-Quarter per cent. px 
annum on the sum assured. This addition may be converted 
into a present payment, or applied in reduction of the futur 
premiums 
Profits are divided Triennially, and belong wholly to th 
assured 
Policies effected before let March next will receive Six 
Years’ Additions at the Division of Surplus in 1862 
Copies of the Report by the Directors on the recent 
Division of Surplus, and all information, may be had on ap 
plication at the Head Office, or Agencies 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary 
Heap Orrice—26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
Orrice tn Loxpon—26, POULTRY 
A. T. RITCHIE, Agent 


ASSURANCE 





LIFE 
SOCIETY 
Hewry Freperick Srernenson, Esq. Chairman 
Rosert Bippurrn, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 

ADVANTAGES.—The towesr rates of Premium on the 
Mervat System 

Tue whore or tHe Prorits divided among the Assured 
every Fifth Year. 

No charge for Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeo 
manry or Militia Corps 

Policies in force, upwards of 7200 

The Assurance Fund amounts to 1,500,0007. Income up 
wards of 240,000/. per Annum 

The sum of 397 ,000/. was added to Policies at the last Divi 
sion, which produced an average Bonus of 67/. per Cent on 
the Premiums paid 


fycoNnomic 
- 









For particulars apply to 
LEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars 
Awnrat Prewitc™ to Assure 100/. for the Whole Term of Life, 
with Participation in the Profits 
Age Premium. Age Premium Age remium 
15 .. £110 8..... 25... 41 19 O 2... 35... £2 10 11 
20... 1M 7... D 243... 40.. 219 9 


’ , > _ 
a H E L AN CE T 
ON DR. DE JONGH'S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIT 
The most speedy and effectual remedy for consumption, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES 
RICKETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALLSCROPULOUS AFFECTIONS 
‘Dr. De Jononu gives the preference to the Light Brown 
Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any volatiic 
fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid 
and the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients 
the efficacy of Cod-Liver Oil no doubt partly depends 
Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable 
to the method of its preparation, and especially to its filtra 
tion through charcoal. In the preference of the light brown 
over the pale oil we fully concur. We have carefully tested 
a specimen of Dr. De Jonon’s Light Brown Cod-Liver Oil 
We find it to be genuine, and rich iniodine and the elements 
of bile 
Sold onty in IMprrtat Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jonen’'s 
stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, 
by ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. sole British consignees, 77, 
Strand, London ; and by respec table Chemists & Druggists 


DISEASES OF THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, 





XHE successful results of the last half- 
century have proved, beyond question, that ROW- 
LAND’S MACASSAR OIL possesses peculiarly nourishing 
powers in the growth, restoration, and improvement of the 
human hair. It prevents it from falling off or turning grey, 
strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from scurf and dandriff, 
and makes it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy For chil 
dren it is especially recommended as forming the basis of a 
beautiful head ofhair. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; family bottles, 
equal to four smali,) ls. 6d.; and double that size, 21s.— 
Carrion: A new label from steel, by Messrs. Perkins, Bacon 
and Co. is now used, which cannot be forged ; it bears in 
white letters, the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil, &c.”’ and 
their signature in red ink, Rowland and Sons The 
whole, with the exception of the profile of her Majesty “‘ the 
Queen,” being covered with a lacework pattern, in trans 
| parent colourless ink. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London 





ens 
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T°" ER.—SALE OF STORES, By 
| Orcer of the Secretary of State on War, to be SOLD by 
| PUBLIC AUCTION, in the Tower, on Fripay, the t 





1856, at Ll o’clock in the Forsnoon precisely, the fo’ 
STORES lying at the Victoria (London) Docks, viz 
Tin, Zine, P 
| Articles | Shirts 

T« pole, various | Hospital Clothing 
sand Screws. | Fur Coats and Caps 
| Hair R eds, &c | | Sheep skin Coats, & 
| 

| 





ing 





ewter, and Copper | Sheets and Paillasse:. 





Blankets and Rugs | Mule Covers 


And Miscellaneous Articles. 

May be viewed at the Victoria Docks, from 10 to f o'clock 
on the three days previous to the Sale, and Catalowues } ad 
xt the War ment, Pall Mall, the Tower, Victor 
Docks, and Arsenal, Woolwich, on payment of ¢¢ 
each, which will be allowed to purchasers. 

| No person will be admitted to view the lots, or into the 


| Sale Room, without a Catalogue. 
(YON [TRACT FOR DANTZIC OAK, 
THICKSTUFF, and PLANK 

Department of the Storekeeper-General of the N avy 
| Somerset Place, 7th November 1s 
| The Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireiand 
do hereby give Notice, that on Tvespay, the 2d Decrwrr, 
NEXT, at Two o'clock, they will be ready to treat with such 
persons as may be willing to contract forsupplying her Ma 
jesty’s several Dockyards with 

3600 LOADS OF DANTZIC OAK, THICKSTUPP 





a 





AND PLANK 
To be delivered in the years 1857 and 1858, according te 
Distribution which, with a Form of the Tender, and the 


Conditions of the Contract, may be seen at the said 
Office No tender will be received after Two o'clock on the 
day of treaty. nor w amy be noticed unless the party at 

tends, or gent for him duly authorized in writing 
Every er must be addressed to the Secret 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words “ Ten 
zic Oak, Thickstaff, and Plank,” and must also 














at Somerset Place, accompanied by a letter 
res] sible persons, engaging to becon and 
with the person tendering, in the sum of 50001. for th mI 


p prforman e of the contract 
FOR GENTLE 
NJ ESSRS. NICOLL employ the BEST 
TALENT and MATERIALS to be 


met with in Eng 





and, France, and Germany 
ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, Waterproof, yet evaporable, 

ONE GUINEA 
NICOLL’S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS 
NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALF-GUI 

VESTS 

| ESTIMATES given for Military Uniforms, Y 
ing, and Servants’ Liveries 

| 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Com 


yk AMPTON'S PILL OF HEALTIL— 
The: advantages to the heads of famili a 
a M dicine of known efficacy, that may be 











the possession of 

| resorted to with confidence, and used with success in cases of 
temporary sickness, occurring in families more or | every 
day, are so obvious to all, that no question can | Lise { 
ts importance to every housekeeper in the kin m 


FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 

ng s Headache so very prevalent ¥ t 

the sex, Depression of S Dulness of ght, Nervou 

Affections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skis 

luce a healthy complexion. Sold by P md Has 

Strand, London, and all vendors of me ice 
ls. lid. a 4 er b 


( ‘\OMMANS’S CELEBRATED ARECA- 


NUT geese I ASTI —Has been examined 





structions, the distre 

















is used and 1ended, by many of our first ‘y ms 
and dentists as he st preparation known for « * i 
preserving the teeth Testimonials have been recci vé 


ntry rl 






solicited, from many of the nobility and 








lowing is amongst the many in testimony of its high v 
Sir Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 51, 1555. 
Although business at the Cape is dull, the sale of your 
Tooth-Paste increases ; not only the Gevernor and Staff, for 
whom I origi red it.) but all whotry it continue it 
use Capt of the Bombay Presid« y, iss 
pleased with it, that he intends advising a chemist at r 
bay to send to you for a supply. Send me at once, through 
my London agent as usual, 20 dozen, &€ Yours, & 
lo Mr. Commans Wa. Ever 





Prepared only by Commans, Chemist, Bath, in pots, 2s 
each ; to be procured of all Chemists, through the W holesal 
Agents, Barclay and Sons, London, Bewley and Evans 

| lin, Duncan and Flockhart Edinburgh 





g , LETTERS PATI 
W HITE’ S$ Moc MAIN “LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD ana PATENT LEVER fitting with s 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn dur sleep. A descriptive circular may be had 
and the Truss which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inche s be low the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly. 
J{LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARTCOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, & rhey 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to Is. each 
6d. MANU FACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LON DON. 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 

PILLS the Unrivalled Curatives of the Age.—John 
Swift, of D vd, in a letter to Professor Holloway, ¢« 
Sept. 19, 1856, says that his wife suffered for nearly four years 
with an ulcerated leg; she consulted the most eminent © 
the faculty without obtaining the slightest alleviation of 
pain: at last, advised to use Holloway's Ointment and Pills, 
the wounds were quickly healed. He concludes by expres 
sing his heart gratitude to one who proved the means 
under Divin vidence, of restoring his wife to p t 
health. Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the w 


























at Professor Hout .y's Establishments, 244, Strand, Lon 
don, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Sramera, r 
stantinople ; A. Guipicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta 


| (\URES (without it physic) of ( ‘ONST IPA- 
J TION, Indigestion Dyspepsia), Flatulency, Phiegm 
all nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, dysentery ar 
rhava, acicity, palpitation, heartburn, headaches, hysteria 
neuralgia, debility, despondency, cramps, spasms, na 
and sickness at the stomach, sinking, fits, cough, asthma 
bronchitis. consumption, also children’s complaints, by Dt 
BARRY'S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which 
restores health without purging, inconvenience, or expense, 
as it saves fifty times its cost in other remedies To the 
most enfeebled it imparts a healthy relish for luncl nd 
dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous 
and muscular energy Recommended by Drs. Ure, Shorland, 
Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram; Lord Steart 
de Decies, the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, M 
General Thomas King, and 56,000 other respectable pers 
whose health has been perfectly restored by it after all 
means of cure had failed. In canisters, Ilb., 2s. 9¢ 
4s. 6d.; Sib., Ils 12ib., 228, ; the 12ib. carriage free 
receipt of post-office order.—Rarry du Barry and Co 
gent Strect, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Dicea- 
dilly; Abbis and Co. 60, Gracechurch Street; 63 and 
| Oxford Street ; 330, Strand. 
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Incumbent of London, M.A. and one 
¢ a London College, gives INSTRUC TION - te 
oonen or to young ladies in Latin, Greck 
oe in English and French, Arithmetic 1 
bins ary branches required Terms, very moderat 

of Mr. Darling, Clerical Libr 





ney. M.A. (F.) care 
en Street 


TANTED—A GENTLEMAN OF 
EDUCATION and oe Judgment to FILL A 
RE ESPONSIBLE POST, the moluments of which are 5o0l 





per Annum He must advance on loan 3000/. which will be 
amply secured The position is one of the highest respect 
nd can be filled with great advantage by a Clergy 
w other Gentleman of Education. None but 
mable references both as 
a education, bility, as well as the 
hona fide possession of the above sum, will be treated with 
real name, B. 44, Piccadilly, London et 

be re plied to containing inquiry as to 






rrister 
fu raishing uncxcepti 


ipals, 
and 


egards character, 





Address, in 
ters will n« ot 
the nature of the post, 
satisfactory reference, « 
pplicant, which will be held 


STHMA.—One of Dr. 
a. monic Wafers, allowed to dissolve 
mediately relieves the 1 , 
protects weak lungs f 
sts, Sold by all Chemis 


a simple 

unless such are accompanied by a 

r contain Pp articulars respecting the 
1 


mitidential 





Pul- 
mouth, im 
or cold, 
gs and 


and Ils per 


Locock’s 


in the 





st violent 








SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
( DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES A great variety 
on view at 44 d Street 


of the newest designs always Oxfor 


Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services indevery des« tion f Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices A lar ul ¢ tion of 
Ornamental Glass of the p port and 

executec i Street, 





furnishing orders 
Manufactory, Bro 


LIBRARY EDITIONS of STANDARD 
WORKS, Published by 
RICHARD BENTLEY, 


’ ishe d 1807 





ad Street 





Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
I. 
HE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE 
HORACE WALPOLI FARL OF ORFORD 
Now first published, from the Original Ms ind 
now first Chronologically arranged, with a copious 
Index, now first added, Including nearly 100 new 
Letters. Edited by Perrr Cunnt FLSA o 
e completed in Eight Octavo Volumes, with nu- 
yerous Portraits on Steel, price 10s. 6d. each 
In 
I! 

PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the REIGN 
of PHILIP II of SPAIN, 2 vols. 8ve. with Por- 
’ IIt 

PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the REIGN 


2 vols. 8vo, with 


f FERDINAND and ISABELLA 


Portraits, 21s. 

IV. 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE CON- 
QUEST OF MEXICO, 2 vols. &vo. with Port t 
21s. 

vy 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE CON- 
QUEST OF PERU. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 21s 


AND 


, 10s. 6d 


PRESCOTT’S BIOGRA PeeEC Al. 


CRITICAL ESSAYS. 8vo. witl 


of GREAT 


Rvo. 


vil 
HISTORY 


riMI 


JAMES’S NAVAL 
BRITAIN to the PRESEN 
with Plans and Port: 


6 vols. 


aits, 54s 


CHRISTIAN 
Earliest Ages 
Svo. 2ls 


VIII. 
MARSDEN’S HISTORY 
CHURCHES and SECTS; from the 
{ Christianity. New Edition. 2 vols 
On the 2th 


IX. 


PROFESSOR CREASY’S FIFTEEN DE- 


CISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. 8vo, with 
Plans, Lis, 
x 
GUIZOT’S HISTORY of the ENGL ~~ 
REVOLUTION to the DEATIL of CHARLES 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 
XI. 


HISTORY of OLIVER CROM- 
ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 


GUIZOT’S 
WELL and the 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

XII. 

HISTORY of 

DAWN of tl 


28s 


RICHARD 
RESTORA- 


GUIZOT’S 
CROMWELI 
TION. 2 vols 


md the 
SVO,. 


XTIT 
BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION. 3vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


LORD MAHON) 
EARL of CHEs- 


tits, O68, 


XIV. 
STANHOPE’S 
RS and WORKS of the 
ELD. 5 vols. &vo. with Port 


XV 
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ANCIENT 


In square Svo 


INDIA, 


Just published, with 60 Illustrations by 


Scharf, price 15s. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
IFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

4 By Mrs. Sperm. 
* Whoever desires to have the best, the completest, 
and the most popular view of what Oriental scholars 


have made known to us respecting Ancient India must 
peruse the work of Mrs. Spei in which he will find 
the story told in clear, correct, and unaffected English 


The book is admirably got up.”— Eraminer. 


A graceful and thoughtful book, to which we may 
confidently d the reader in search of an accurate 
and vivid picture of ancient Indian life. rhe first 


mm interest which is sust: ined to the 


ites 


chapter exe 





end. It is an uncommon book in every way Leader 
‘ 1 in vain seck for any other treatise 
whic ort a space, gives so well-connected an 
acc the early period of Indian history.’ Daily 
Vews. 
‘Mrs. Speir has accom) plishe d her useful object in a 
clear 2° attractive manner Spectator. 


London: Surru, Evper, and Co. 65, ¢ 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Now completed, in imperial folio, half-bound in russia 
or morocco, price 12/, 12s, 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS 
ol 
NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
By A. Kerrn R.S.E. & 
ipher at } in Ordinary to her M ajesty 
A New and Enlarged Edition, 
35 large and 7 smaller Plates, printed in 
and 145 folio pages of Letterpress 


orphill. 


Jounsrox, 1 


Geogr dinburg 


Consisting of 


Colours 


including an Index containing upwards 
of 16,000 References 
WitniiamM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London 
Complete in 2 vols 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S 


CHEMISTRY ON COMMON LIFE. 





Engravings on Wood, price Ils. 6d 
on’s book is a book for the people ; there 
t prin that it would not be for 
richest as well as the poorest to 





N 


Edinburgh & London 


yoop and Sons 


Win 


AM BLAck\ 


This day is published, price 5s. pp. 320, 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY, 


DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. 


By Davin Pager, F.G.S. 
With Engravings, and a Glossary of Tern 
Lately published by the same Author, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. 


Second Edition, with Engravings, price 1s. 6d 
*“Of late it has not often been our good fortune to 
xal e a text-book « of which we could ex- 

pres " nion so entirely favourable Athenawum 
WiiiaM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London 


NEW VOLUME OF MISS STRICKLAND’S 
en BIOGRAPHIES. 

vw published, price 

THE SIXTH VOLUME 


Ol 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
SCOTLAND, 


AND ENGLISIL PRINCESSES CONNECTED 
WITH THE REGAL SUCCESSION, 

AGNES STRICKLAND 

the Life of Mary Stuart. 


10s. 6a 








Continuing 


The richness and abundance of the material, espe- 
cially the results of the recent discoveries, have 
rendered it necessary to exceed the limits at first pro- 
posed for this biography, whic will be concluded in 
the next volume 

Vols to V. may be had, price 10s. 6d. each 


WiiwiaM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 
SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S 


HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


From the Commencement of the French Revolution in 
1789 to the Battle of Waterloo. 
Liprary Eprrrox, in IM vols. demy 8vo. 
with Portrait - 3 £10 10 0 
ols 6 0 0 


Cro 

I closely printed in double 
co und Index \ 

* There is no book extant that treats so well of the 

i to the illustration of which Mr. Alison’s labour 

! en devoted It exhibits great knowledge, pa- 

t indefatigable industry, and vast power 

Few men living could have done gre justice to the 

subject.”"— The Times. 

Che perusal of Alison’s Works, indeed, 

intimately connected 





olume, 38 


erik 





have be 
tient research, 
ater 


is an edu- 


and it is o7 


deas and events now in- 


cation of itself ; 





with present times, with the 
fluet y the world, that without it all others would 
be fi tlackwood’s Magazine. 

rk forms a magnificent portal to the pre- 
sent: it contains a key to the strange characters which 


passions of men are now writing upon the earth 


Dut Vaqazine 
WrniuiAmM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & L« 


in University 
mndon 


A Uniform Edition. 
WORKS OF 
SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 


Complete in 5 vols. price 24s. The Volumes ar 
yublished separately, viz 


1. DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN, 5s. 6d, 
2,3. TEN THOUSAND A YEAR, 9s, 
4, NOW AND THEN, X&c. 4s. 6d. 


5. MISCELLANIES, 5s. 
Wit Biackwoop and Sons, 


Edinburgh & London 


7s. 6d 


SSA YS. 


In a few days, octavo, 

C AMBRIDGE 1D 
) 1856. 

Roman Law and Legal Education S. Marve, 


By H. J 


LL.D. late Queen’s Professor of Civil Law, Trinity 
Hall. 
On English Ethnography. By J. W. Doxaupsoy, D.D, 


late Fellow of Trinity College. 
Old Studies and New. By Joux Grove, M.A. Professor 

of Moral Philosophy, Fellow of Trinity College. 
laste for the Picturesque among the Greeks. By 


E. 


M. Corr, M.A. Fellow of Trinity ¢ 

rhe Apocryphal Gospels. By C. J. Ex.acorr, M.A. 
late Fellow of St. John's ( ollege 

The ge Church and Religious Liberty in 
France. By W. H. Wapprxeton, M.A. Trinity Col- 
lege. 

The Fly-Fisher and his Library. By H. R. Francts, 
M.A. St. John’s 

rhe Text of Shakespeare. By Coantes Bavnam, D.D, 


St. Peter's. 
Coleri« By F 
Colleg 






J. A. Hort, M.A. Fellow of Trinity 


Lately published, octavo, 7s. 6¢ 

ye Foes ESS 
1856. 

Comparative ~ nh By 

Taylorean Profess 
The Growth of Laws a Usages of War 

ov Bexxanrp, B.C.L. Trinity College 
The Raphael Drawings in the University 


A Y 8. 


Max Mvuuver, M.A, 





By Monta- 


Galleries. 


By Grorce Burier, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege 

The Land System of Ireland. By W.O’Coynon Mor- 
nis, B.A. Oriel. 

National Education. By Fren, Tiurre, M.A. late 
Fellow of Balliol. 

Carlovingian Romance. By Ricnarp Jonn Kine, M.A, 
Exeter 

Review of Mr. Congreve’s ‘“‘ Roman Empire of the 


By Gotpwrs Surrn, M.A. Fellow of Univer- 


Jous Ww 





st Str and. 


ELTON’S 


PARKER and Son, Ws 


HALLAM 


London: 


‘IR ARTHUR 


h PAMPHLETS ON THE WAR WITH RUSSIA, 
INQUIRY into the JUSTICE and NECESSITY 
of the WAR with RUSSIA, in which the Theories of 


Statesmen and the Claims of our Mahommedan Allies 


are contrasted with the Lessons of History and the 
Wants and Sufferings of our own Fellow Countrymen, 
Price 2s. 6d, 


DRIFTING? AP 


Price ls. 6d. 


WHERE are we 
for the British People 


lain Question 


rRACTS for the PRESENT CRISIS. First and 
Second Series. Sewed in 1 vol. price 3s. 6d 
Well-written and deserves attention Economist, 
Broad views and sharp and pregnant logic The 
Press 
‘ The author's style and illustrati ure smart and 
viv He sometimes attains a union of deep 
tl mat with powerful expression.””—Spectator. 
We cannot withhold our admiratic nm from the 
terseness and vigour of his style. Morning Post. 
Sound argument often enlivened by racy and hu- 
morous illustrations.”—erald of Peas 
ntain in a variety of matter mn that will 
affront, much that will startle, much that will teach, 
much that will convince, much that will amuse their 
respective readers.” Bristol Mirror 
ruomas Kersiake, Park Street, Bristol 
BARRY CORNWALL. 
) Ny WIN TO r 
DRAMATIC SCENES AND 
T Pp vain i 
OTHER POEMS. 
By BARRY CORNWALL, 
With I -seven Illustrations. Crown 8vo. I&s, 
—— ln a few days. 
BROWNING. 
NEW POEM. 
, ) ? ’ 
AURORA LEIGIL 
I~ Nexye Booxs 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


Crown 8vo, 12s. This day. 


TROLLOPE. 
THE GIRLHOOD OF CATHERINE 


DE’ MEDICI. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Post 8vo. 10s This day. 


MILDMAYES; 


6d. 


THE 


OR THE CLERGYMAN’S SECRET. 
A Story of Twenty Years Ago 
3 vols. post 8vo. This day. 
RUSSLAN POP U LAR TALES. 
Translated from the German Version of ANTON 


DIETRICH. 
JACOB GRIMM, 
This day. 


With an Introduction by 


Post 8vo 5s. 


QUEEN ELEANO 
VENGEANCE; 
\ND OTHER POEMS. By W. ©. BENNETT. 


Foolecap 8vo. 3s. 6d. Nov. 19 


R’S 


DEVERELL 
\ Novel. 3 vols. This day. 
pen of the author is a fresh one, and eloquent 


n flows from it naturally.”— Press. 


and HALL, 


post Svo. 


The 


descripti 


London: CHAPMAN 193, Piccadilly. 
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Price reduced from 4/. 4s. to 2/. 12s. 6 
YTLER’S HISTORY OF Ss ‘OTLAND. 
Third Edition, in 7 vols. 8vo. 
INDEXES to this and the previous editions, 5s. 
A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh. Lewema an & Co. London. 
HE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
_ ECONOMY. By J. R. M‘Cuitocn, Esq. Fourth 
Edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved; with a 
_ Index. In 8vo. price 15s. 
A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh. Loneman & Co. London, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. now reduced from 17. 5s. to 15s. 
IFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
DAVID HUME. From the Papers bequeathed 
by his Nephew to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and 
other Original Sources. By Joun Hitt Burton, Esq. 
Advocate. 
A. & C. Biack, Edinburgh. Loneman & Co. London, 





In 1 very large vol. 8vo. formerly 1/. 1s. now 12s. 
JAMtEson’ S$ SCOTTISH | DICTION- 
ARY. Abridged by Jouxn Jounstonr. Contain- 
ing all the Words in the Dictionary and Supplement, 
in 4 vols. 4to. incorporated in One Alphabet ; with the 
various Meanings and the Etymons; and embodying the 
Proverbial Sayings and a brief Description of the 
Ancient Usages and Manners of Scotland. 
A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh. Loneman & Co. London. 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY FOR 1857. 
Now ready, in a handsome binding, 21s. ; with 
ss coloured Plates, 42s. 
HE COURT ALBUM; or Book of 
Beauty for 1857. A Series of Charming Portraits 
of the Young Female Nobility. Beautifully Engraved 
from Drawings by the best Artists ; with Biographical 
and Historical Memoirs. 
Davip Boeve, Fleet Street. 
HEATH’S KEEPSAKE FOR 1857. 
Now ready, price 2ls. elegantly bound, 
HE KEEPSAKE for 1857. Edited by 
Miss Power. With Contributions by Mrs. Abdy, 
Barry Cornwall, Robert Browning, Mrs. Browning. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Albert Smith, Charles Swain, 
Alfred A. Watts, and other popular Authors ; and nu- 
merous beautifully-finished Engravings, executed un- 
der the superintendence of Mr. F. A. Heath. 
Davin Bours, Fleet Stre et. 





“Jus t ready, square 8vo. oN in the ancient fashion 
and richly ornamented, 21s. ; morocco, 31s, 6d. 


] HYMES AND ROUNDELAYES IN 

PRAISE OF A COUNTRY LIFE. By Poets 
of Many Lands. 

Adorned on almost every page with Pictures by 
Ansdell, Absolon, Duncan, Dodgson, Foster, Goodall, 
Hulme, F. Tayler, and Weir. 

Davin Bocve, Fleet Street. 
GRIMM’S POPULAR TALES. 
Just ready, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 


| OUSEHOLD STORIES. All the most 


Popular Fairy Tales and Legends of Germany, 
collected by the Brothers Grium. Newly Translated, 
and Illustrated with 240 Engravings, by Epwarp H. 
WEHNERT. 

** Here is, indeed, a treasure for the nursery—a trans- 
lation of the famous stories of the Brothers Grimm, 
whose tales have become as familiar in Germany as 
Little Red Riding Hood or Cinderella here.’’—Aflus. 

Davip Bocveg, Fleet Street. 








BOOKS FOR BOYS 

Edition, Ak e &s. 6d. ‘cloth, 
HE BOY'S OWN BOOK. A Complete 
Encyclopedia of all the Diversions—Athletic, 
Scientific, and Recreative—of Boyhood and Youth. 
Greatly enlarged and improved, with numerous addi- 

tional E ~~ er 

LITTLE BOY’S OWN BOOK. A Selec- 
tion png “The Boy’s Own Book” of the Games and 

Sports suited to Little Boys. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

3. PARLOUR MAGIC. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged, with the addition of several Tricks from the 
Performances of Messrs. Houdin, Robin, &c. 4s. 6d. 
cloth, 

Davip Bocvr, Fleet Street. 





Just published, 
> aliaaliadag = Fated CASTLE. 
By GeraLp Massey. 

Foolscap 8vo. pp. 212. Price 5s. 

“It is a book of the time. Some of its highest 
strains have been inspired by the war. It is a page too 
from the book of his own life, steeped in the tears of a 
great sorrow.”’— Atheneum. 

“ We give a he arty welcome to another book from 
Gerald Massey. ‘ Craigcrook Castle’ deserves to be 
bought and read. There is sufficient signs of increased 
maturity of thought.”——Ercaminer. 

*“*Mr. Massey is one of the most vigorous of our 
rising poets. Theresis in Byron nothing finer than 
‘Only a Dream.’ ”— The Press. 

Davip Bocvr, , Fleet Street. 





NEW BOY'S BOOK | BY 1 T HE AUTHOR OF | 
“ sae BOY HUNTERS.” 
y re 1x fe ap. 7s. cloth, 





HE you NG ¥ TAGE RS ; or a Narrative | 


of Hunting Adventures in Southern Africa. By 
Captain Mayxe Rem. With 12 Illustrations by WiL- 
LiAM Harvey. 

** Captain Mayne Reid, the idol of the boy-readers of 
England, because par excellence and beyond all manner 
of comparison the writer for them of these healthy, 
invigorating, delightful books of adventure.”’-— Sun. 

By the same Author, 

1. THE BOY HUNTERS; or Adventures in Search 
of a White Buffalo. Fifth Edition, 7s. 

2.THE YOUNG VOYAGEURS; or the Boy 
Ilunters in the North. Second Edition, 7s. 

3. THE DESERT HOME; or Adventures of a 
Family Lost in the Wilderness. Fifth Edition, 7s. 

4. THE FOREST EXILES; or Perils Amid the 
Wilds of the Amazon. Second Edition, 7 78. 

6. THE BUSH-BOY or Adventures of a Cape 
Farmer and his Family. Second Edition, 7s. 

Davi Boovs, Fleet Street. 





This day , 2 vols. fe up. Svo. 9s. 
MYRTLE AND THE HEATHER. | 





3 he AD AT A MEC HANICS 
dA INSTITU ti THE COUNTRY. 


, TN’ CTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. 


PRIOR AND SWIFT. 
’. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





2 CORON a oy A T 


CORON ATION OF 


Special Correspondent of that Journal. 
: Beapsury and Evans, 


Jus ‘N'D: hed, argh 


-e, Which promises further de- 


*One of the “be st thins rs in Mr. 


previously Unvisited, to Herat, 


This Work contains important information regard- 
ing the opening for British Manufactures through the 
, into the heart of Central Asia. 


This day is published, feap. § 
legantly bound in ¢ loth, with richly ¢ 


Royal Scottish Society 


sy far the best commentary. 
This day is publis _ 1, Sec ond . lition, crown 8vo, 


OOK of COMMON 


Thornbury’ s volumes 


“We have not met with so origins al a work for many 
as these volumes by Mr. T 
the fre edom and fre shnes ss of genius. 
M: sthenaeah Street. 


‘A LIFE’S LESSONS.” 
Ad ) 

“ A delightful story.” 
of the yy zs of Mrs. Gaskell.” 


Hersr and BI AC Ck} rr, Successors to HENRY 


NEW NOVELS OI 
, and to be had at all the 


=. Fireside History of a Quiet Life. 


» of an old country place, 


pictures of a more fashionable existence 
, if not deeper passion.” 





forth the beauty of self-sacrifice.’ 
* A story of great interest, « 
sketches of character are “etre ; 


A Story of Marri d Life. 


and unpret te atin g,ite “hi arms 


lies s in its de ines ations of marrie ed life. 


re, healthy tone of morality.’ 
> writer is to Seeker the 
troubles of married life arising from misconceptions 
and want of confidence : 











[November 15, 1856. 


“ IN TE R NATION AL, price 5d. ; post 
free, 6¢. On Saturday next will appear No. I. of 
a Series of POLITICAL PORTRAITS: to inelude 
those of the eminent living Statesmen, Diplom: atists, 
| and Financiers of Europe. No, 1. Count Buol Shauen- 
stein. All the Foreign News of the Week.—Office, 17 
| Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. ‘ 


‘\UBDUED BUT NOT CONQUERED, 
h an Engraving from T. Farp’s Picture, purchased 
| by the Glasgow Art Union, forms the most important 
} 








lilustration in No. 8 of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
Sold by all Booksellers, price 2d. Weekly, 10d. Month- 
ly. Part I. will be forwarded as a Specimen, post- -free, 
from the Office, on receipt of ten postas poanyes or 
regularly fox 12s. a year, paid in ‘ ance 
London : ** Ni — al Magazine” Company, Limited, 
, Essex Street, Stri and. 


On Thursday Ly, ~ the 20th of November, will be published, 
MHE HOUSEHOLD WORDS ALMA- 
NACK, for the Year 1857. Containing 28 closely- 
printed pages, stitched. Price id. 
Household Words Office, No. 16, Wellington Street 


’! North, Strand. Sold by all Booksellers, and at all 


Railway Stations. ee ae 
WILL BE PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 20th, 
VHE BRITISH ALMANACK, 
Price ls. 
| pe COMPANION to the ALMANACK, 


2s. 6d. 


: aoe ALMANACK AND COMPANION, 
In cloth, price 4s. 

* The British Almanack and Companion, as still con- 
ducted by Mr. C, Knight, contains the pith and marrow 
of an annual register, and is yet more than that—fo 
business purposes it is a wonderful epitome of informa- 
tion. In its way it is, in fact, beyond question, the 
chief of almanacks.”—Eraminer. 

* The most bulky, and the best of the Almanacks, is 
the British. With its Companion it contains a mass 
of necessary information, set forth plainly and read. 
ably.”"—Af heneum. 

London: Kyicut and Co, 90, Fleet Street; 
and all Booksellers. 

In course of publication, price 5s, each, a Series o 
PHOTOGRAPHIC POR TRAITS OF 
LIVING CELEBRITIES. 
sy Mavit and PotysLank. With appropriate Bio- 

: graphical Notices. 

The Novemper Number contains : 
SAMUEL WARREN, Esq. Q.C. M.P. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
No. 1. Containing Professor Owen, F.R.S. &e. 





No. 2. - The Right Hon. T. B. Macavutay. 

No. 3. pm Roserr STernenson, Esq. M.P. 
F.R.S. Xe. 

No. 4. finn J. A. Rorsvck, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. &e. 

No. 5. a Sir B. C. Bropir, Bart. D.C.L. 
V.P.R.S. &e. 


No. 6 9» E. H. Barry, Esq. R.A. 
London: Mavi and Potysiank, 55, Gracechureh 
Street ; Davip Bocvr, 86, Fleet Street; and all Book 
and Printsellers. 


ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKSPERE 
On Dee. Ist, price ls. super-royal, 7 
HE TWO GENTLEMEN of VERONA, 


with 18 Illustrations by John Gilbert, being the 
First Part of a New and Splendidly Illustrated Edition 
of the Works of Shakspere, Edited by Howarp Sravn- 
Ton, and Illustrated by John Gilbert: to be continued 
in Shilling Monthly Parts. Each Part will contain 
48 pages of matter, printed in elegant Type, on 
perior paper, and on an average 20 Illustrations by 
unrivalled John Gilbert. The Publishers will spare 
neither labour nor expense to produce an Edition of 
the Works of our Great National Dramatist that shall 
be worthy of a place upon every Drawingroom Table, in 
the Family Library, and on the Lonely Student’s Shelf A 
—an Edition which they feel confide nt, for excellence 
accuracy, and cheapness, must ever remain without a a 
rival. Specimens of the illustrations may be seen at 
all Booksellers, and may be had gratis, on application ; 
or will be sent free on receipt of one stamp. 

London: Grorce Rovriepee and Co, 2, Farringdon 
Street. 


“THE MONETARY CRISIS AND THE BANK 
ACT. 








Just published, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 30s. cloth, 
I THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 

BANKING: being a Systematic Treatise on Mo- 
netary Science. By Henry Dunnino Mac eon, of the 
Inner Temple, Esq. Barrister-at-law, Fellow of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society. 

** We cannot doubt that the publication of this work 
will in the end have the effect of greatly advancing 
monetary science; and it must at all events be u 
versally admitted that the discussion has been con- 
ducted by Mr. Macleod with distinguished ability and 
learning.”—Morning Post. 
| London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonomans, and 
} RoBerts 





a) 


ELEGANT PRESENTS for CHRISTMAS, NEW- 
YEAR’S DAY, or BIRTHDAY ; or for PRIZES 

Just published, in 8vo. price 1s. extra cloth gilt, w 

19 highly-finished Steel Engravings, 
YOETS and STATESMEN, their Homes 
and Haunts. 
May be had also in morocco, russia, or calf bindings. 
Also, lately published, an Illustrated Edition 


the Fifth) of 
YRAY’S POETICAL WORKS; with 
| I Introductory Essay by the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
CaRuis_e, &e. To match the above volume it 
size, price, and general character ; in various bindings 
and prices, as above. 
ns } London: E. P. Wiiut1AMs, Bride Court, Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars ; and Eton College. To be had through all 
sooksellers. 








London : Printed by Josern Cravron, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer,at the office of Joserm CLay 
Ton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's in 
the West, in the City of London; and Published by the 
aforesaid Joseru Crayton, at 9, Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex 
—Gareabax, 18th 3 OVEMBER 1856 
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